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Keeping  Ourselves 
Unspotted  from  the  World 
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by  President  David  0,  McKay 


JESUS  in  a  wonderful  prayer — I  think  it  must 
have  been  the  most  impressive  ever  offered  in 
this  world — said  these  words: 

And  now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  but  these 
[referring  to  the  members  of  the  Twelve  who  knelt 
with  Him']  are  in  the  world,  and  I  come  to  thee. 
Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one, 
as  we  are. 

I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of 
the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from 
the  evil.    (John  17:11,  15.) 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  stake  president,  upon 
being  released  from  his  position  in  which  he  had 
served  well,  made  the  remark:  "Now  I  am  reduced 
to  just  a  humble  member."  Because  he  had  been 
released,  he  felt  that  he  had  lost  something.  Well, 
he  had.  He  had  lost  the  privilege  of  serving  the 
members  of  his  stake  as  president;  for  to  be  a  stake 


(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  November  8,  15,  and  December  27, 
"People  Are  Responsible  for  Their  Own  Acts,"  "We  Follow  the 
Counsel  and  Advice  of  Our  Church  Leaders,"  and  "What  It  Means 
To  Be  a  Latter-day  Saint";  for  Course  24,  lessons  of  November  1, 
15,  and  December  6,  "Towards  Spiritual  Maturity,"  "Tests  and 
Trials,"  and  "Joy  Comes  through  Obedience";  and  of  general 
interest. ) 


president  or  to  hold  any  other  position  in  the  Church 
is  an  honor  as  well  as  a  great  responsibility.  But 
to  be  a  lay  member  is  also  a  great  obligation,  as  well 
as  a  great  opportunity. 

Membership  is  obtained  by  baptism,  which  is  at 
once  a  burial  and  a  birth — a  burial  of  the  old  person, 
with  all  his  frailties,  faults,  and  sins,  if  any,  and  a 
coming  forth  to  walk  in  a  newness  of  life.  Back- 
biting, faultfinding,  slander,  profanity,  uncontrolled 
temper,  avarice,  jealousy,  hatred,  intemperance, 
fornication,  lying,  cheating  are  all  buried.  That  is 
part  of  what  baptism  by  immersion  signifies.  "... 
Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  (John  3:3)  said  Jesus  to  Nicodemus. 
A  newly  baptized  person  comes  forth  to  walk  in  a 
newness  of  life,  signifying  that  in  the  new  life  ahead 
there  will  be  an  effort  to  maintain  honesty,  loyalty, 
chastity,  benevolence,  and  of  doing  good  to  all  men. 

Wordsworth  once  said  of  Milton:  "Thy  soul  was 
like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart."  That  is  what  member- 
ship in  the  Church  does  to  those  who  keep  the  ideals 
they  profess. 

James  said  that  "Pure  religion  and  undefiled 
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before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  To  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world."  {James  1:27.) 
It  is  in  this  sense  of  keeping  ourselves  "unspotted 
from  the  world"  that  the  lay  members,  as  all  officers, 
are  obligated. 

Why  Man  Is  in  the  World 

In  the  Book  of  Mormon,  in  the  forty-second 
chapter  of  Alma,  we  are  told  why  the  children  of 
God  are  here  in  the  world — namely,  to  mingle  with 
the  sons  of  men,  to  gain  an  experience  that  will  bring 
them  back  to  God,  but  not  to  partake  of  the  sins 
of  the  world.  The  Saviour  said  to  His  apostles  on 
the  same  evening  that  He  offered  that  beautiful 
prayer:  ".  .  .  Be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the 
world."  (John  16:33.)  Going  soon  to  meet  His 
Father,  He  admonished  them  to  follow  His  example, 
praying  that  God  should  not  take  them  out  of  the 
world,  but  should  keep  them  from  evil, 

I  have  never  met  a  member  of  the  Church  who 
would  not  express  himself,  and,  if  the  occasion  arose, 
who  did  not  so  express  himself  as  being  willing  to 
defend  his  membership  if  this  Church  were  attacked. 
I  have  seen  boys,  apparently  indifferent  to  the 
Church,  on  occasions  stand  out  and  express  defiance 
of  an  attack  upon  the  Church.  All  very  commend- 
able, but  perhaps  at  the  very  moment  of  that  gal- 
lant defense  there  were  encroachments  upon  their 
souls  which  weakened  their  power  to  defend  the 
Truth.  Trees  that  can  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
hurricane  often  yield  to  the  destroying  pests  that 
can  scarcely  be  seen  with  the  microscope,  and  the 
greatest  foes  of  humanity  today  are  those  unseen 
microscopic  microbes  that  attack  the  body. 

Undermining   Influences 

There  are  also  influences  at  work  in  society 
which  are  undermining  the  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  today.  It  is  these  unseen  influences  which 
come  from  the  world  that  influence  us  when  we  are 
least  prepared  to  defend  ourselves.  When  we  do 
not  withstand  the  encroachments  of  these  evil  in- 
fluences, we  weaken  the  possibility  of  defending  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  an  individual  work! 
What  the  individuals  are,  that  the  aggregate  is. 
Jesus  influenced  individuals,  knowing  that  if  the 
individual  were  pure  and  strong,  a  thousand  indi- 
viduals would  make  a  strong  community,  and  a 
thousand  communities  would  make  a  strong  nation. 
Individual  responsibility! 

The  test  of  the  efficiency  of  God's  people  is  an 
individual  one.  What  is  each  one  doing  to  foster 
the  group  known  as  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the 


world?  Is  he  living  so  that  he  is  keeping  unspotted 
from  the  evils  of  the  world?  God  wants  us  here.  His 
plan  of  redemption,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is 
here;  and  we,  my  fellow  workers  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  are  carrying  the  responsibility  of  testifying 
to  the  world  that  God's  Truth  has  been  revealed; 
that  men  and  women  can  live  in  this  world,  free  and 
uncontaminated  from  the  sins  thereof,  following  as 
nearly  as  humanly  possible  Jesus  as  He  walked  on 
earth  thirty-two  and  one-half  years  in  His  day. 

"The  World" 

What  do  we  mean  by  "the  world"?  I  take  it 
that  "the  world"  refers  to  the  inhabitants  who  are 
alienated  from  the  Saints  of  God.  They  are  aliens 
to  the  Church,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  this  aliena- 
tion from  which  we  should  keep  ourselves  free.  We 
are  told  by  Paul  not  to  conform  to  the  fashions  of 
the  world.  Timothy  was  warned  not  to  partake  of 
the  evils  of  the  world.  "Flee  also  youthful  lusts:  but 
follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace,  with  them 
that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart."  (//  Tim- 
othy 2:22.)  Zion  is  the  pure  in  heart,  we  have  been 
told;  and  the  strength  of  this  Church  lies  in  the 
purity  of  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  its  workers.  Then 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  abides  in  the  soul,  and 
strength  comes  to  each  individual  to  withstand  the 
evils  of  the  world. 

Temptations  come  in  our  social  gatherings.  They 
come  to  us  at  our  weddings.  They  come  to  us  in 
our  politics.  They  come  to  us  in  our  business  rela- 
tions, on  the  farm,  in  the  mercantile  establishments, 
in  our  dealings  in  all  affairs  of  life.  In  our  home 
associations  we  find  these  insidious  influences  work- 
ing, and  it  is  when  they  manifest  themselves  in  the 
consciousness  of  each  individual  that  the  defense  of 
Truth  should  exert  itself. 

When  that  still,  small  voice  calls  us  to  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  insignificant  though  it  may  seem, 
and  its  performance  unknown  to  anyone  save  the 
individual  and  God,  he  who  responds  gains  corres- 
ponding strength.  Temptation  often  comes  in  the 
same  quiet  way.  Perhaps  yielding  to  it  may  not  be 
known  by  anyone  save  the  individual  and  his  God; 
but  if  he  does  yield  to  it,  he  becomes  to  that  extent 
weakened  and  spotted  with  the  evils  of  the  world. 

A  Glowing  Countenance 

Converts  to  the  Truth  walk  out  of  the  waters 
of  baptism  with  a  glow  upon  their  countenances, 
especially  after  confirmation,  which  they  have  never 
had  before.  They  realize  that  they  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  name  of  Christ  and  have  cov- 
enanted to  walk  in  accordance  with  the  ideals  of  His 
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Gospel.  During  Sunday  School  and  sacrament 
meetings  they  are  permitted  to  make  a  covenant, 
as  does  every  lay  member.  In  the  presence  of  his 
fellow  members  of  the  Church,  he  covenants  before 
God  that  he  is  willing  to  take  upon  him  the  name 
of  the  Son,  always  to  remember  Him  and  keep  His 
commandments  which  He  has  given  him,  and  by  so 
doing,  always  to  have  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  be 
with  him.    That  is  true  religion. 

What  a  covenant  for  every  lay  member!  Is  he 
virtuous  in  thought  and  action?  Is  he  dealing  hon- 
estly with  his  neighbor  in  the  horse  and  cattle  trade, 
in  the  purchase  of  property,  in  any  business  trems- 
action?  If  he  believes  in  the  covenants  he  has  made, 
if  he  is  true  to  the  covenants  he  has  made,  if  he 
believes  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
belongs,  he  has  obligated  himself  to  do  these  things. 
If  called  to  a  prominent  position,  it  is  his  duty  to 
be  true;  indeed,  he  is  more  obligated  than  ever  to 
set  an  example  to  others.  He  may  not  be  called, 
however;  but  his  membership  in  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  obligates  him  to  these  high  ideals.  Only 
in  that  way  can  religion  become  the  most  influential 
and  potent  power  in  life. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  every  member  of 
the  Church  should  be  a  missionary.  He  is  probably 
not  authorized  to  go  from  house  to  house,  but  he  is 
authorized  by  virtue  of  his  membership  to  set  a 
proper  example  as  a  good  neighbor.  Neighbors  are 
watching  him.  He  is  a  "light,"  and  it  is  his  duty 
not  to  have  that  "light"  hidden  under  a  bushel;  but 
it  should  be  set  upon  a  hill  that  all  men  may  be 
guided  thereby. 


The  mission  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to 
make  evil-minded  men  and  women  good,  and  to 
make  good  men  and  women  better;  in  other  words, 
to  change  men's  lives,  to  cheinge  human  nature. 

Unspotted  from  Sins 

Every  member  of  the  Church  should  keep  him- 
self unspotted  from  the  sins  of  the  world.  To  be 
just  a  lay  member  of  the  Church  means  that  every 
man  is  a  Christian  gentleman;  that  every  husband 
is  true  to  the  ideals  of  chastity;  that  every  young 
boy  and  every  young  girl  refrains  from  indulgence 
in  tobacco,  in  strong  drink,  and  keeps  himself  or 
herself  free  from  the  sins  of  the  world.  That  is  what 
Mormonism  means  in  daily  life.  If  you  are  called 
upon  to  render  service  in  any  position,  render  it. 
If  you  are  released,  accept  your  release,  always  re- 
membering that  the  Church  is  established  for  your 
benefit,  and  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  your  chil- 
dren and  your  children's  children.  If  you  will  live 
in  accordance  with  those  humble  principles  under 
the  covenants  you  made  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
since  that  time  in  sacrament  meetings,  and  many  of 
you  in  the  House  of  God,  you  will  fill  a  noble  mis- 
sion; and  God  will  reward  you  accordingly. 

It  is  my  fervent  prayer  and  hope  that  every 
member  of  the  Church  will  experience  this  trans- 
formation in  his  life,  and  so  live  that  others,  seeing 
his  good  deeds,  may  be  led  to  glorify  our  Father 
in  heaven. 

Library  File  Reference:  Gospel  living. 
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TEACHING 

IS  AN  ART 

by  Elder  Boyd  K.  Packer 
Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 

Imagine  that  you  are  a  painter  who  has  en- 
visioned a  scene,  has  pondered  upon  it,  and  desire 
to  convey  it  to  canvas.  You  assemble  your  paints 
and  other  materials;  you  fix  your  easel;  you  adjust 
the  lights;  you  outline  your  sketch  and  brush  in 
some  of  the  basic  colors.  At  this  moment  you  are 
called  away. 

While  you  are  gone  someone  comes  along  and 
says,  "This  is  a  very  interesting  painting;  but  this 
tree  is  out  of  balance.  I  will  move  it  over  here.  This 
blue  sky  is  old-fashioned;  it  ought  to  be  apple- 
green.  The  values  here  conflict  with  one  another; 
they  should  be  intensified." 

After  they  have  finished  working  over  your 
painting,  another  person  comes  along,  studies  the 
altered  work  for  a  few  minutes,  and  says,  "Well,  it 
has  the  makings;  but  it  would  look  a  little  better 
if  it  were  upside  down."  So  they  turn  the  canvas 
over  and  add  their  lines. 

Who  among  you,  even  the  least  temperamental, 
would  not  come  near  failure  in  such  circumstances? 
In  teaching  Sunday  School,  or  in  any  other  teach- 
ing, these  things  are  what  you  face.  You  make 
impressions  upon  youngsters;  then  they  must  leave 
you  to  come  under  the  influence  of  others.  Things 
which  you  have  tried  so  hard  to  impress  are  changed. 
Some  teachings  are  reinforced;  others  are  diluted  or 
blotted  out. 

Teaching  becomes  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts;  and 
by  all  odds,  the  most  difficult.  Many  agencies  are 
clamoring  for  the  attention  of  young  people.  Basical- 
ly, most  of  them  are  good;  but  some  are  unspeak- 
ably perverse. 

As  a  teacher  you  would  do  well  to  know  that 
the  test  of  your  effectiveness  does  not  come  during 
class  periods.  A  youngster  is  not  going  to  steal  a 
notebook  from  his  companion  during  Sunday  School 

♦Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Elder  Boyd  K.  Packer  at  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  departmental  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School 
General  Conference,  April,  1964. 
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class,  nor  is  he  apt  to  say  that  profane  word  while 
in  class.  Your  teaching  must  be  so  impressive  and 
so  reinforcing  that  after  children  leave,  when  they 
are  not  in  the  environment  and  atmosphere  of  class 
circumstances,  they  will  be  influenced  by  that 
teaching. 

Since  there  are  so  many  agencies  clamoring  for 
the  attention  of  young  minds,  it  would  be  well  to 
correlate  all  those  that  have  virtue.  The  Church 
is  presently  in  the  midst  of  a  great  transition,  with 
the  correlation  program.  It  has  been  emphasized 
by  the  presiding  brethren  that  the  home  is  the  basic 
institution  of  the  Church.  When  our  fight  against 
sin  is  won,  it  will  be  won  on  home  ground;  conse- 
quently, our  obligation  as  Church  leaders  is  to 
strengthen  the  home. 
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Following  are  several  suggestions  that  will  assist 
in  teaching  the  Gospel  in  the  home. 

To  the  Teacher: 

First,  each  Sunday  School  teacher  should  de- 
termine that  she  will  never  pre-empt  the  home.  She 
will  always  have  in  her  mind  the  fact  that  these  are 
borrowed  children,  and  they  come  to  her  under  a 
sacred  trust.  They  belong  to  the  family  at  home. 
If  teachers  have  that  attitude  in  mind,  they  will 
find  ways  of  assisting  and  blessing  children. 

To  the  Superintendency: 

Second,  Sunday  School  superintendents  can  set 
up  their  organization  to  the  keynote  of  correlation, 
with  the  home  as  the  basic  institution.  They  can 
and  should  have  the  correlation  attitude,  the  dis- 
position to  want  to  coordinate  with  agencies  spirit- 
ually concerned  with  blessing  young  people. 

I  recall  when  a  little  boy  in  Sunday  School  was 
quite  a  case,  and  ultimately  it  came  to  the  point 
where  everyone  in  the  ward,  except  his  parents, 
knew  he  was  "impossible!"  The  teachers  told  the 
bishop;  they  told  the  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ent; they  discussed  him  at  ward  meetings;  finally,  as 
the  last  to  know,  someone  told  the  boy's  parents. 

If  youngsters  are  "impossible,"  parents  ought  to 
know  about  it  first.  They  want  to  know  because 
they  can  do  something  about  it.  They  can  sit  their 
child  down,  look  him  in  the  eye,  and  say,  "If  you 
are  in  trouble  with  your  Sunday  School  teacher, 
you  are  in  more  trouble  with  your  parents."  Then 
they  can  tell  him  how  much  they  love  him.  Sooner 
or  later  he  will  change  his  ways.  This  is  a  working 
partnership  between  home  and  Sunday  School. 

There  is  a  general  line  of  communication  be- 
tween agencies  of  the  Church  and  the  home.  The 
contact  is  the  home  teacher.  If  there  is  contact  to 
be  made  in  a  home,  then  the  home  teacher  handles 
that  contact.  This  does  not  negate,  does  not  elim- 
inate the  phone  call  from  a  lovely  Sunday  School 
teacher  inquiring  about  the  absent  student  who  is 
normally  in  attendance. 

To  the   Parents: 

Third,  parents  can  talk  over,  and  impress  upon 
their  children  by  example,  not  by  lecture,  the  fact 
that    Sunday   School,    as   well    as    other   auxihary 


agencies  of  the  Church,  are  not  penalties  to  be 
worked  off.  They  may  teach  that  attending  is  a 
privilege;  and  that  perhaps,  unless  children  accept 
their  responsibility,  they  may  lose  the  privilege. 

Occasionally  parents  should  ask  their  children 
concerning  Sunday  School,  "Did  the  teacher  tell 
you  that  you  could  come  back?"  If  parents  will 
instill  a  positive  attitude  into  their  children,  it  will 
be  helpful  to  a  teacher.  The  youngster  then  comes 
to  Sunday  School  hungry  for  knowledge  and  testi- 
mony, and  desirous  of  being  taught. 

There  is  in  preparation  a  home  partnership  pro- 
gram between  the  home  and  all  the  agencies  of 
the  Church.  Lessons  are  being  prepared  which  will 
leave  something  unfinished  in  the  class  or  Church, 
something  that  needs  to  be  consummated  in  the 
home.  This  is  a  step  in  the  correlated  program  of 
teaching  the  Gospel  to  young  Latter-day  Saints. 

Discipline: 

Fourth,  there  is  discipline.  Did  you  ever  look 
up  the  history  of  the  word  discipline  in  the  diction- 
ary? Discipline  comes  from  the  word  disciple.  Orig- 
inally it  meant  "teaching,  instruction,  pupil,  follow- 
er, etc." 

Surely  the  most  sacred  relationships  on  this 
earth  are  those  relationships  that  are  established 
when  a  young  couple  is  sealed  for  time  and  all  eterr 
nity  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  As  little  children 
are  bom  to  them,  they  create  a  kingdom. 

I  echo  again  the  words  of  President  David  0. 
McKay:  "Pure  hearts  in  a  pure  home  are  always 
within  whispering  distance  of  heaven."^  Those  words 
from  our  Prophet,  David  O.  Mckay,  are  scriptural 
in  quality.  They  are  as  beautiful  as  anything  found 
in  Church  literature.  Here  is  the  key  to  all  teaching, 
both  in  the  home  and  in  agencies  of  the  Church. 

The  Sunday  School  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  priest- 
hood and  to  the  home;  therefore,  as  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  you  can  do  much  to  strengthen  the 
individual.  This,  in  turn,  will  strengthen  the  home. 
Regard  each  Sunday  School  class  member  as  a  fam- 
ily member.  If  the  home  is  strengthened,  so  also  is 
the  Church  strengthened. 


^President    David    O.    McKay's    Conference    Address,    Saturday, 
April  4,  1964. 
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Resurrection 
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99 


by  President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  consists  of  excerpts  from 
the  sermons  of  the  late  President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.; 
taken  from  his  book.  On  the  Way  to  Immortality  and 
Eternal  Life;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
1953.    $3.50. 

In  the  greatest  sermon  ever  preached  on  the 
resurrection,  Paul  declared  this  elemental  truth: 

"For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came 
also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
(/  Corinthians  15:21,  22.) 

This  is  the  glorious  message  that  comes  from  out 
the  ministry  of  Christ,  — by  the  Fall  of  Adam,  all 
die,  but  by  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  all  shall  again 
live,  — every  man,  woman,  and  child  born  to  this 
earth  shall  in  due  time  rise  from  the  grave  to  ever- 
lasting life.  .  .  .  (Page  147.) 

This  redemption  from  death,  this  resurrection  of 
the  mortal  body,  is  to  come  ...  to  those  who  heard 
the  truth  while  hving  and  to  those  who  have  died 
without  the  truth.  Resurrection  from  the  dead  is 
humanity-wide,  none,  even  the  most  depraved,  lose 
this  blessing. 

In  His  great  discourse  to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
as  He  attended  the  second  Passover  of  His  ministry, 
Jesus  declared,  speaking  of  His  relationship  to  the 
Father: 

"...  The  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God  .  .  .  Marvel  not  at  this:  for  the  hour  is  coming, 
in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear 
his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth;  they  that  have  done 
good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that 
have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation." 
(John  5:25,  28,  29.) 

Thus  as  to  the  dead,  all  shall  rise,  but  only  they 
who  do  good  shall  be  exalted. 

As  to  the  living,  Christ  commanded  His  apostles: 
".  .  .  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature."  (Mark  16:15.)  No  living 
man,  no  woman,  no  child  of  whatever  race,  creed, 
or  nation,  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  hear  the 


(For  Course  10,  lesson  of  November  1,  "The  Resurrection";  for 
Course  14,  lesson  of  November  8,  "The  Final  Promise";  for  Course  28, 
lesson  of  November  15,  "The  Resurrection";  and  for  general  reading.) 


President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 

Gospel  of  Christ  and  to  live  the  commandments  of 
God.  .  .  .   (Pages  149,  150.) 

But  while  every  mortal  shall  be  raised  from  the 
dead  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  we  shall  not 
all  rise  equal  in  all  things,  any  more  than  we  are 
all  equal,  spiritually  and  intellectually  in  mortality. 
.  .  .  Paul,  speaking  to  the  Corinthians  to  the  same 
principle,  declared  that  in  the  resurrection  there 
were  celestial  bodies  with  their  glory,  and  terres- 
trial bodies  with  their  glory,  and  compared  the  dif- 
ference among  these  glories  by  comparing  them  to 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars.  (See  /  Corinthians 
15:40-42.)  Modem  revelation  has  broadened  our 
knowledge  on  this  matter;  and  we  now  know  that, 
according  to  their  deeds,  men  will  rise  to  celestial 
glory,  to  terrestrial  glory,  or  to  telestial  glory,  or 
to  a  resurrection  without  glory,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  lives  they  lived  while  on  the  earth.  Blessed 
are  they  who  rise  to  a  celestial  glory  for  they  shall 
live  with  the  Father.  (See  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
76  and  88.) 

Paul,  speaking  to  the  Corinthians  and  paraphras- 
ing Isaiah  (Isaiah  64:4)  declared:  "But  as  it  is 
written.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him."  (/  Cor- 
inthians 2:9.)   (Pages  154,  155.) 
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Compiled  by  A.  William  Lund 

God  has  revealed  His  Son  from  the  heavens  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  also;  and  we  have  a 
knowledge  that  those  we  bury  here  God  will  bring 
up  again,  clothed  upon  and  quickened  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  great  God;  and  what  mattereth  it  whether  we 
lay  them  down,  or  we  lay  down  with  them  when 
we  can  keep  them  no  longer?  Let  these  truths  sink 
down  in  our  hearts,  that  we  may  even  here  begin 
to  enjoy  that  which  shall  be  in  full  hereafter/ 

— Joseph  Smith. 

Jesus  is  the  first  begotten  from  the  dead,  as  you 
will  understand.  Neither  Enoch,  Elijah,  Moses,  nor 
any  other  man  that  ever  lived  on  earth,  no  matter 
how  strictly  he  lived,  ever  obtained  a  resurrection 
until  after  Jesus  Christ's  body  was  called  from  the 
tomb  by  the  angel.  He  was  the  first  begotten  from 
the  dead.  He  is  the  Master  of  the  resurrection — the 
first  flesh  that  lived  here  after  receiving  the  glory  of 
the  resurrection.^ 

— Brigham  Young, 

Every  creature  that  is  bom  in  the  image  of  God 
will  be  resurrected  from  the  dead  .  .  .  just  as  sure 
as  we  go  down  into  the  grave,  through  the  trans- 
gression of  our  first  parents,  by  whom  death  came 
into  the  world,  so  sure  will  we  be  resurrected  from 
the  dead  by  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  matters 
not  whether  we  have  done  well  or  ill,  whether  we 
have  been  intelligent  or  ignorant,  or  whether  we 
have  been  bondsmen  or  slaves  or  freemen,  all  men 
will  be  raised  from  the  dead;  and  as  I  understand  it, 
when  they  are  raised  from  the  dead  they  become 
immortal  beings  and  they  will  no  more  suffer  the 
dissolution  of  the  spirit  and  the  body.^ 

— Joseph  F.  Smith. 

(For  Course  10,  lesson  of  November  1,  "The  Resurrection";  for 
Course  14,  lesson  of  November  8,  "The  Final  Promise";  and  for 
Course  28,   lesson   of   November   15,   "The  Resurrection.") 

^Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  Selected  and  arranged 
by  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Deseret  Book  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
1958;  page  296. 

^Brigham  Young,  Journal  of  Discourses,  Volume  8;  Edited  and 
Published  by  George  Q.  Cannon,  1961;  page  260. 

^Millennial  Star,  No.  11,  Volume  63,  page  162. 


Man  is  an  eternal  being,  composed  of  body  and 
spirit:  his  spirit  existed  before  he  came  here;  his 
body  exists  with  the  spirit  in  time,  and  after  death 
the  spirit  exists  without  the  body.  In  the  resurrec- 
tion, both  body  and  spirit  will  finally  be  reunited; 
and  it  requires  both  body  and  spirit  to  make  a  per- 
fect man,  whether  in  time  or  eternity.^ 

— John  Taylor. 

In  the  next  life  we  will  have  our  bodies  glorified 
and  free  from  sickness  and  death.  Nothing  is  so 
beautiful  as  a  person  in  a  resurrected  and  glorified 
condition.  There  is  nothing  more  lovely  than  to  be 
in  this  condition,  and  have  our  wives  and 
children  and  friends  with  us.^ 

— Lorenzo  Snow. 


*John  Taylor,  Government  of  God;  printed  in  Liverpool,  England, 
1852;  page  27. 

^Conference  Report  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  October,  1900,  page  63. 
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OF  SUCH   IS  THE  KINGDOM 

".  .  .  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God." 

—Mark  10:14. 

Dear  Little  Mother,  do  not  grieve  to  excess; 
The  spirit  of  God  will  comfort  and  bless. 
Your  son  is  not  dead;  he  is  healthy  and  strong, 
Living  and  loving  in  God's  glorious  throng. 

There  could  be  no  heaven  without  babies,  my  dear; 
So  God  chooses  the  ones  He  wishes  to  rear 
In  His  garden  of  children  where  angels  delight 
To  serve  them  and  guide  them  in  all  that  is  right 

What  a  joy  it  will  be  when  he  runs  to  your  arms, 
Beaming  with  love  and  his  own  childish  charms. 
Then  you  will  know  in  that  haven  of  rest, 
That  God  overrules  all  things  for  the  best. 

— Ruth  May  Fox. 

Editor's  Note:  This  poem  was  written  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Rodger  Wallace  Fox,  who  died  at  about  three 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  son  of  George  Wallace  Fox  and 
Lillian  Stokes  Fox,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Ruth  May  Fox. 


(For  Course  10,   lesson  of  November  1,   "The  Resurrection";   for 
Course    14,    lesson   of   November  8,    "The   Final   Promise";    and   for 
Course   28,    lesson    of    November    15,    "The    Resurrection";    and    for 
general  reading.) 
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If  thou  shalt  ask,  thou  shalt  receive  revelation 
upon  revelation,  knowledge  upon  knowledge,  that 
thou  may  est  know  the  mysteries  and  peaceable 
things —  that  which  bringeth  joy,  that  which  bring- 
eth  life  eternal. 

-DOCTRINE    AND    COVENANTS    42:61. 


^VHAT  IS  REVELATION? 


BY    FRANKLIN   S.    HARRIS,    JR. 


The  original  instructions  of  God  to  Adam  and 
his  successors  have  not  been  preserved  in  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  except  in  fragments.  The  story  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ  is  likewise  very  incomplete.  Since 
the  scriptural  text  sometimes  is  not  clear  as  to  the 
author's  meaning,  we  are  left  with  the  problem  of 
what  to  accept  and  how  to  interpret.  One  approach 
used  by  Islam,  with  their  sacred  writings,  is  that 
when  the  meaning  of  the  Koran  is  disputed,  the 
descendants  of  Mohammed  have  the  right  of  inter- 
pretation as  to  meaning.  A  similar  approach  is  used 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  which  it  is  held 
that  the  traditions  within  the  church  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  church  are  sufficient  for  correct 
understanding. 

Is  There  a  Need  for  Revelafion? 

That  this  approach  is  quite  limited  is  shown  by 
the  history  of  religion,  the  gaps  in  available  scrip- 
ture, and  the  arguments  over  doctrine  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Further,  in  attempting  to  apply  prin- 
ciples given  in  one  environment  to  problems  of  a 
different  age  and  culture,  there  is  always  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  apply  scriptural  principles  or  com- 
mandments to  the  new  setting.  For  these  two  rea- 
sons revelation  is  necessary — to  restore  and  inter- 


(For  Course  28,  lesson  of  October  18,  "Revelation";  and  of 
general  interest.) 

*  Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  a  native  of  Logan,  Utah,  received  his 
A.B.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  Brigham  Young  University  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  the  California  Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  a  con- 
tributing editor  of  The  Improvement  Era  and  a  holder  of  the  Silver 
Beaver  award  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  has  held  various 
Church  positions,  including  one  as  a  missionary  in  the  former  Ger- 
man-Austrian Mission.  He  is  presently  employed  as  a  physicist  by 
Aerospace  Corporation  in  California.  Brother  Harris  and  his  wife, 
Maurine  Steed,  are  parents  of  11  children. 


pret  divine  instructions  and  wishes — churchwise  and 
individualwise. 

How  Is  Revelation  Given? 

Revelation  may  be  given  in  many  ways.  It  may 
be  by  direct  appearance  of  God  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ,  or  other  messengers  sent  from  them.  Reve- 
lation may  be  in  the  form  of  visions,  dreams,  voices 
(see  Doctrine  and  Covenants  43:25),  flashes  of  in- 
sight, feelings  or  impressions  such  as  the  "burning" 
often  experienced  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  33:11;  Luke 
3:16.)  Inspiration  could  be  called  a  form  of  revela- 
tion, though  usually  less  intense  in  degree,  but  none- 
theless it  is  the  revealing  of  information,  or  show- 
ing a  course  of  action,  or  giving  comfort.  No  one 
can  know  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  except  by  revela- 
tion through  the  special  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

How  can  one  get  revelation?  The  procedure 
seems  fairly  clear.  First,  as  with  all  blessings,  the 
laws  under  which  the  blessings  are  to  be  conferred 
must  be  obeyed.  (See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  130: 
20,  21.)  There  is  no  method  of  compelling  God  to 
reveal  whatever  we  wish  to  know.  It  is  not  expected 
that  God  will  repeat  to  us  especially  that  which  is 
already  clear.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Church  when 
the  Restoration  had  been  announced,  many  went 
to  Joseph  Smith  and  requested  him  to  ask  the  Lord 
what  His  will  was  with  respect  to  them.  The  an- 
swers in  most  cases  were  similar;  but  as  the  Church 
and  the  principles  became  better  known,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  inquire  for  each  individual  because  the 
path  of  progress  and  responsibility  was  already  laid 
out. 
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Except  in  rare  cases,  as  with  Paul  (Acts  9:3) 
and  Alma  (Mosiah  27:8-13),  revelation  is  given  not 
only  in  response  to  a  need  but  in  response  to  a  sup- 
plication or  a  request  for  knowledge.  Joseph  Smith's 
first  vision  and  the  visit  of  the  Angel  Moroni  are 
examples  of  the  latter.  Conviction  as  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  Book  of  Mormon  follows  the  pattern 
given  by  Moroni  (Moroni  10:3-5)  in  that  the  Book 
of  Mormon  should  be  read  and  pondered,  and  then 
a  sincere  request  be  made  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
The  mind  should  inquire  and  reason.  There  are  fre- 
quent references  in  scripture  in  which  the  Lord  says 
He  will  reason  with  man.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
50:10-12.) 

One  of  the  clearest  statements  on  the  necessary 
preparations  for  revelation  is  that  given  to  Oliver 
Cowdery  when  he  expected  that  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon would  be  automatically  translated  for  him.  He 
was  told  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  8  and  9)  that 
the  translation  had  to  be  reasoned  out  first;  and,  if 
correct,  a  burning  feeling  would  be  given;  if  wrong, 
it  would  be  forgotten. 

The  Word  of  Wisdom  and  the  conferring  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  came  in  response  to  a  plea  for 
information  regarding  problems  that  had  developed. 

Nephi  wished  to  know  when  Jesus  would  be 
born  because  his  people  were  about  to  be  destroyed 
(3  Nephi  1:9-13);  and  the  Brother  of  Jared  wanted 
to  get  light  in  his  barges.  (Ether  3:3-6.)  "Ye  call 
upon  my  name  for  revelations,  and  I  give  them  unto 
you.  .  .  ."   (Doctrine  and  Covenants  82:4.) 

If  thou  shalt  ask,  thou  shalt  receive  revelation 
upon  revelation,  knowledge  upon  knowledge,  that 
thou  may  est  know  the  mysteries  and  peaceable 
things — that  which  bringeth  joy,  that  which  bring- 
eth  life  eternal,  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  42:61.) 

What  Is  Given? 

First,  and  most  important,  revelation  is  a  testi- 
mony that  God  lives;  that  there  is  an  eternal  plan 
of  salvation;  that  His  Prophet  and  His  Church  are 
on  the  earth;  and  that  God  hears  and  answers 
prayer.  In  addition  one  may  get  answers  regarding 
specific  needs  or  problems;  he  may  get  guidance  and 
consolation.  Each  person  asks  according  to  his 
wishes,  and  God  responds  according  to  the  needs. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  gifts  of  the  spirit 
and  revelation  follow  faith,  in  general.  Alma  out- 
lines faith  as  the  germ  of  progress.  (Alma  52:27,  36.) 
The  Lord  may  give  righteous  men  information  not 
directly  requested,  as  when  President  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff was  told  to  move  his  camp  in  a  storm.     Many 


missionaries  and  converts  can  tell  stories  of  being 
led  to  some  action  not  in  the  regular  pattern,  but 
it  was  for  their  benefit.  Pasteur  said,  "Chance  fa- 
vors the  mind  that  is  prepared."  We  can  paraphrase 
that  by  saying,  "Revelation  comes  to  the  mind  that 
is  spiritually  prepared." 

Further  Examples 

When  Nephi  wished  to  know  about  Lehi's  vision, 
he  inquired  of  the  Lord  directly  and  the  meaning  was 
made  known  to  him.  (1  Nephi  11-14.)  Nephi  had  to 
remind  his  brothers: 

...  Have  ye  inquired  of  the  Lord?  And  they 
said  unto  me:  We  have  not;  for  the  Lord  maketh 
no  such  thing  known  unto  us.  Behold,  I  said  unto 
them:  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  keep  the  cornmand- 
ment  of  the  Lord?  .  .  .  Do  ye  not  remember  the 
things  which  the  Lord  hath  said? — If  ye  will  not 
harden  your  hearts,  and  ask  me  in  faith,  believing 
that  ye  shall  receive,  with  diligence  in  keeping  my 
commandments,  surely  these  things  shall  be  made 
known  unto  you.   (1  Nephi  15:8-11.) 

Enos  approached  God  directly  to  get  knowledge 
and  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  mistakes,  and  he  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  his  request.  (Enos  1.)  Orson 
Spencer,  a  well-trained  and  prominent  minister, 
described  his  reactions  to  the  Book  of  Mormon:  "I 
read  diligently  the  Book  of  Mormon  from  beginning 
to  end,  in  close  connection  with  the  comments  of 
Origen  Bacheler,  Laroy  Sunderland,  and  Dr.  Hurl- 
burt,  together  with  newspapers  and  some  private  let- 
ters obtained  from  the  surviving  friends  of  Mr. 
Spaulding,  the  supposed  author  of  the  book.  I  arose 
from  its  perusal  with  a  strong  conviction  on  my 
mind,  that  its  pages  were  graced  with  the  pen  of 
inspiration."^ 

Zadila  M.  Aposhian  was  a  semiretired  dealer  in 
oriental  rugs  when  the  missionaries  found  him  in 
Aintab,  Armenia.  He  later  related  that  after  three 
days  and  nights  of  continuous  reading  he  finished 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  testified  that  it  was  true,  and 
asked  for  baptism.^ 

Our  Opportunity 

The  pathway  to  revelation  is  essentially  that  of: 
1.  sincere  desire,  2.  search  for  knowledge,  3.  prayer, 
and  4.  application  of  truth  as  it  is  learned.  God  is 
willing  and  anxious  to  reveal  much  to  each  of  us. 
The  question  is  not  whether  God  is  willing,  but  are 
we  prepared  and  actively  making  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  revelation? 


3^0rson  Spencer,  Spencer's  Letters,  6th  Edition,  1879;  pages  10,  11. 

^Deseret    News,    Salt    Lake    City,    Utah,    July    16,    1952,    Church 
Section,  page  7. 
Library  File  Reference:  Revelation. 
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The  Private  Music  Teacher 
and  the  \Vard  Music  Prograra 


by  Chester  W.  Hill* 


Plato  once  remarked  that  if  there  were  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  country,  he  would  hope  first  of  all  to 
have  control  of  the  music,  because  of  its  great  power 
over  the  emotions  of  people.  Who  has  not  heard  the 
claim  that,  if  the  North  had  stopped  singing  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and  the  South  had 
quit  singing  "Dixie,"  the  Civil  War  would  have 
ended  three  years  earlier?  Music  has  been  termed  a 
"medicine,"  also  something  that  "washes  away  from 
the  soul  the  dust  of  everyday  life."  Happy  is  the 
ward  or  stake  that  is  well  supplied  with  this  "divine 
art"  for  all  occasions. 

Divine  as  it  may  be,  however,  the  ability  to  per- 
form well  comes  through  self- discipline  and  through 
steady,  prolonged  practice.  It  was  at  one  time  main- 
tained that  of  all  those  who  started  piano  study,  for 
example,  over  one-half  discontinued  lessons  within 
three  months.  Considering  this,  I  once  asked  a 
student,  "What  makes  you  want  to  practice  the 
most?"  and  her  answer  was  quite  revealing. 

She  said  immediately,  "I  practice  the  most  when 
I  know  I  have  to  play  out!" 

There  are  few  organizations  in  the  world  where 
there  are  so  many  opportunities  to  perform  as  in  a 
modern  Latter-day  Saint  ward.  However,  the  aver- 
age ward  could  still  do  more  to  develop  an  imagina- 
tive music  program,  to  encourage  more  of  the  youth 
and  adults  to  study,  and  to  provide  outlets  for 
greater  numbers  to  perform.  This  in  turn  would 
involve  the  availability  of  more  fine,  private  teachers. 

The  question  arises,  how  can  the  private  music 
teacher  and  ward  leaders  bring  about  a  more  effec- 
tive training  program  and  a  happier  situation  for 
each  other?  Certainly  the  teachers  need  playing 
opportunities  for  their  students,  and  each  ward  can 
use  scores  of  trained  musicians. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  the  wards  can  do.  Here 
are  just  a  few  suggestions:  y 

1.  Wards  can  make  a  study  of  how  many  musi- 
cians can  be  used  in  a  broad  program,  including 
every  type  of  Church  function  where  music  is  need- 
ed, and  ascertain  how  many  people  with  developed 
musical  talents  are  not  being  used  at  present. 


2.  Ward  leaders,  especially  the  chairman  of  the 
ward  music  committee,  the  ward  chorister,  and 
heads  of  the  auxiliaries,  can  establish  communica- 
tion with  private  and  school  music  teachers  to  make 
a  list  of  those  who  study,  their  advancement,  their 
specific  talents,  etc. 

3.  W^rds  can  list  many  names  of  people  who 
could  and  should  be  studying  and  encourage  them 
to  start  as  early  as  possible.  Some  have  started 
music  study  at  the  age  of  80. 

4.  Wards  can  help  students  plan  years  ahead 
so  their  musical  development  will  not  only  be  a 
source  of  joy  to  themselves  but  a  greater  service  to 
the  Church,  home,  and  community.  Students  can 
easily  enrich  and  broaden  their  total  musical  experi- 
ences, and  this  merely  needs  to  be  brought  to  their 
attention. 

For  example,  a  third  or  fourth  grade  piano  stu- 
dent can  easily  include  organ  study.  We  need 
thousands  to  play  the  organ.  Then,  gradually  he 
can  have  the  thrill  (and  the  free  instruction)  pro- 
vided in  school  music  groups.  Just  as  young  chil- 
dren learn  foreign  languages  with  ease,  they  can  also 
learn  more  than  one  musical  instrument.  There  are 
20  million  piano  students  in  this  country  alone.  In 
one  public  school  in  New  York  state,  class  piano 
was  given  at  the  second  grade  level  by  the  school 
itself.  Soon  hundreds  were  involved  in  junior  or- 
chestras, bands,  and  choruses.  By  the  time  stu- 
dents reached  the  sixth  grade,  some  were  playing 
five  or  six  instruments.  This  shows  that  the  study 
of  piano  can  be  a  wonderful  springboard  to  the 
learning  of  other  instruments  or  of  voice  or  con- 
ducting. There  is  also  value  in  encouraging  these 
students  to  learn  instruments  that  are  exceptionally 
beautiful  and  that  have  especial  value  to  the  Church 
and  home — for  instance,  strings,  woodwinds,  harp, 
and  organ;  and  there  is  usually  a  dearth  of  these 
instruments  in  many  communities. 

5.  Wards  can  have  their  own  excellent  training 
and  "in-service"  programs.  One  ward  started  young 
students  playing  in  Primary  and  Junior  Sunday 
School  under  direction  of  the  regular  choristers  and 


(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  October  25  and  November  15,  "A  Latter- 
day  Saint  Believes  in  Freedom  of  Worship"  and  "We  Follow  the 
Counsel  and  Advice  of  Our  Church  Leaders";  and  of  general 
interest.) 


*Dr.  Chester  W.  Hill  is  acting  head  of  the  Humanities  Division  at 
Ricks  College.  Rexburg,  Idaho.  He  has  studied  at  Snow  College  in 
Ephraim,  Utah,  the  University  of  Utah.  Jullia/d  School  of  Music  in 
New  York  City,  and  Brigham  Young  University.  He  received  his 
Ed.D  from  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  He  has  held 
numerous  positions  in  the  Church  and  has  received  many  awards 
and  honors  in  musical  work.  He  and  his  wife.  Helen  Hansen,  are 
parents  of  eight  children,  three  boys  and  five  girls. 
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Aspiring  young  musicians  —  our 
future  ward  organists  and  piano 
players — study  with  Dr.  Hill  at 
fticks  College,  Rexburg,  Idaho. 
Seated,  left  to  right,  are  Dale 
Jaussi,  Dana  Green,  Bruce  Pond, 
and  Milton  Taylor.  Standing 
are   Shane   Davis   and   Dr.    Hill. 


organists.  Students  were  also  given  supervised  ex- 
perience in  conducting.  Later,  they  were  asked  to 
serve  in  Senior  Sunday  School,  MIA,  sacrament 
meeting,  and  ward  choir. 

In  the  Rexburg  Sixth  Ward,  five  boys  take  turns 
playing  the  hymn  for  Priesthood  meeting.  Occa- 
sionally they  also  play  the  preliminary  music.  They 
are  gradually  preparing  themselves  to  do  both,  and 
to  play  on  either  piano  or  organ  as  occasion  requires. 
A  schedule  is  printed  several  months  in  advance  that 
assigns  the  individual  who  is  to  play  as  well  as  the 
hymn  he  is  to  prepare.  Plans  are  being  made  where- 
by the  other  ward  organizations  will  soon  begin  a 
similar  program,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  total 
number  of  students  who  have  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate. This  ward  also  plans  to  begin  a  series  of 
classes  in  conducting,  organ,  and  voice. 

6.  Wards  can  encourage  entire  families  to  de- 
velop musical  entertainments,  such  as  the  magnifi- 
cent example  of  those  families  who  played,  danced, 
or  sang  so  beautifully  in  the  recent  MIA  June  Con- 
ference. This  was  one  of  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tions of  the  values  of  highly  developed  music  talent 
one  could  possibly  witness. 

7.  Wards  can,  and  many  do,  see  that  large  num- 
bers take  Church-sponsored  organist  and  chorister 
courses. 

Now,  what  specific  things  can  the  private  teach- 
er do  to  assist  the  ward  in  its  vast  program?  The 
following  suggestions  could  prove  helpful: 

1.  He  may  teach  the  contrasting  types  of  hymn 
playing  such  as  legato  or  marcato,  and  assist  with 
good  fingering,  touch,  slurs,  and  phrasing. 

2.  He  may  teach  the  fact  that  often  each  verse 
of  a  hymn  is  to  be  played  with  somewhat  different 
style  and  phrasing,  according  to  words  and  mes- 


sage.  (Consider  "Come,  Come  Ye  Saints,"  for  ex- 
ample.) 

3.  He  may  teach  short,  beautiful  pieces  suitable 
for  prelude  and  postlude  music  in  any  of  the  Church 
services. 

4.  He  may  prepare  students  with  appropriate 
solos  or  ensemble  numbers  for  occasions  when  called 
upon  to  perform  for  various  Church  classes,  auxiUary 
functions,  or  sacrament  meetings.  (This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  all.) 

5.  He  may  encourage  students  who  are  mature 
enough,  to  be  active  in  the  ward  or  youth  choir. 

6.  He  may  plan  with  seminary  teachers  as  well 
as  with  the  wards  for  their  musical  needs. 

7.  He  may  stimulate  a  genuine  love  for  LDS 
hymns,  revealing  their  background  and  true  spirit. 

8.  He  may  help  with  the  playing  of  difficult  pas- 
sages— for  instance,  where  the  tenor  part  has  to  be 
played  with  the  right  hand,  or  where  male  chorus 
hymns  need  to  be  slightly  rearranged  and  played  in 
the  lower  register. 

9.  He  may  use  all  Church  music  books,  includ- 
ing The  Children  Sing,  Hymns— Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  the  MIA  Recrea- 
tional Songs  for  teaching  purposes  in  sight  reading, 
keyboard  harmony  techniques  such  as  transposi- 
tion, etc. 

10.  He  may  teach  students  to  play  hymns  from 
memory,  thus  being  better  able  to  watch  the  con- 
ductor. 

11.  He  may  use  class  methods  in  many  ways  to 
help  more  people  learn.  (See  attached  picture  of  an 
organ  class  in  action.) 

12.  It  is  also  helpful  for  private  teachers  to  ar- 
range a  list  of  better  known  and  loved  hymns  in 

(Concluded  on  page  341.) 
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DEVELOPING 
SELF-CONTROL 


by  Mark  K.  Allen* 

The  newborn  infant  is  a  bundle  of  reflexes  re- 
sponding to  stimuli,  inside  or  outside  of  his  body, 
with  very  little  control  over  his  emotions  or  other 
behavior.  He  becomes  able  to  control  his  emotions 
and  to  direct  his  behavior  in  proportion  to  the 
knowledge  and  skills  he  acquires  as  he  grows  to 
adulthood. 

Control  over  one's  emotions  does  not  mean  simply 
inhibition  or  not  showing  any  emotion.  It  means 
being  able  to  express  the  proper  emotion  for  each 
situation.  Jesus  gave  us  good  examples  of  both 
kinds  of  emotional  control:  righteous  anger  and  gen- 
uine sorrow  on  some  occasions,  and  great  restraint 
in  avoiding  anger  and  hate  on  others.  Recall  his 
treatment  of  the  money  changers  in  the  temple,  how 
He  whipped  them  and  overturned  their  tables,  say- 
ing in  wrath,  ".  .  .  make  not  my  Father's  house  an 
house  of  merchandise."  (John  2:16.)  He  frequently 
showed  righteous  anger  at  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, whom  He  generally  called  hypocrites,  "...  for 
ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed 
appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of 
dead  men's  bones  and  of  all  uncleanness."  (Matthew 
23:27.)  The  sins  of  the  spirit  such  as  intolerance, 
pride,  self-righteousness,  and  misplaced  emphasis  on 
the  form  of  righteousness  usually  aroused  His 
wrath. 

In  contrast  to  these  expressions  of  anger,  Christ 
also  had  the  capacity  to  restrain  anger  and  hate  in 
circumstances  most  men  could  not  bear.  He  em- 
phasized in  many  of  his  finest  teachings  the  im- 
portance of  patience,  forgiveness,  and  forbearance 
under  provocation. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God.    (Matthew  5:9.) 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye 
for.  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth:  But  I  say  unto 
you.  That  ye  resist  not  evil:  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also.    (Matthew  5:38,  39.) 


(For  Course  14,  lesson  of  October  4,  "The  Trials";  for  Course 
24,  lesson  of  November  15,  "Tests  and  Trials";  and  of  general 
Interest.) 

*Dr.  Mark  K.  Allen  is  a  professor  of  psychology  at  Brigham 
Young  University  and  was  a  Fulbright  professor  at  Ankara  University, 
Turkey.  He  has  served  as  assistant  superintendent  and  psychologist 
at  the  Utah  State  Training  School  in  American  Fork.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Utah  State  Council  on  Criminal  Justice  and  the 
Mental  Health  Advisory  Council.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
BYU  and  his  M.A.  and  Ph  D.  degrees  from  Stanford  University. 
He  and  his  wife,  Phyllis  Sloan,  are  parents  of  four  children. 


But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you, 
and  persecute  you.     (Matthew  5:44.) 

This  kind  of  control  is  not  passive  but  requires 
that  one  act  positively  in  a  direction  opposite  to  our 
childish  impulses. 

The  supreme  test  of  Christ's  forbearance  was 
during  his  trial  and  crucifixion.  During  this  ordeal 
He  was  insulted,  treated  unjustly  before  the  law, 
and  physically  abused.  But  He  did  not  cry  out 
against  His  persecutors.  Rather,  His  final  suppHca- 
tion  expressed  great  sorrow  and  understanding: 
"...  Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.  .  .  ."   (Luke  23:34.) 

Control  of  other  kinds  of  behavior  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  avoid  doing  some  acts,  and  also  upon 
our  abihty  to  do  the  proper  acts.  Skill  in  playing 
the  piano  is  a  kind  of  freedom  we  acquire  through 
learning  not  to  hit  the  wrong  keys  and  also  learning 
how  to  hit  the  right  ones.  Most  of  us  have  trouble 
doing  all  the  good  we  know  and  avoiding  all  the 
wrong  we  should.  Paul  had  this  problem  and  com- 
plained of  his  lack  of  control  in  these  words:  "For 
that  which  I  do  I  allow  not:  for  what  I  would,  that 
do  I  not;  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I,"  (Romans 
7:15.)  His  former  life  habits  could  not  be  set  aside 
in  a  day. 

Freedom  to  act  and  control  our  behavior  depend 
upon  some  conditions  we  can  learn  to  manage.  Free- 
dom of  choice  and  self-control  must  be  cultivated — 
they  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  Here  are  some 
suggestions  for  cultivating  and*  preserving  them. 

1.  Avoid  situations  and  temptations  that  are 
likely  to  overtax  our  controls.  Just  as  we  cannot 
resist  the  reflex  response  of  crying  out  and  pulling 
away  from  a  hot  stove  we  have  touched,  so  we  must 
avoid  situations  we  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  handle, 
especially  in  our  youth.  "And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  .  .  ."  (Matthew 
6:13.) 

2.  Recognize  our  strongest  needs  and  urges  and 
find  constructive  ways  to  redirect  them.  Be  friendly 
to  those  we  think  dislike  us;  try  to  make  a  better 
teacher,  leader,  parent  out  of  those  we  resent;  find 
acceptable  outlets  for  physical  energy. 

3.  Choose  our  company.  We  may  not  be  free 
to  resist  the  influences  of  others  over  us,  but  we  are 
free  to  choose  who  will  influence  us.  Good  choices 
and  self-control  are  at  least,  in  part,  social  and  de- 
pend upon  those  with  whom  we  associate. 

4.  Seize  every  opportunity  to  increase  our  con- 
trol and  freedom  through  knowledge,  habit,  and 
skill.  Mastery  over  body  and  mind  requires  vigor- 
ous discipline. 
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5.  Develop  strong  purposes  in  our  lives,  other- 
wise freedom  and  control  have  little  meaning.  "No 
wind  can  do  him  good  who  steers  for  no  port."  We 
must  care  about  where  our  behavior  leads  us,  other- 
wise there  will  be  no  learning. 

6.  Cultivate  the  voices  within  ourselves  of  the 
important  other  people  in  our  lives.  These  voices 
become  an  important  part  of  our  consciences,  our 
inner  guidance  systems.  Following  these  inner 
guides  is  one  of  the  highest  qualities  of  mankind, 
separating  him   distinctly   from   animals,   and  per- 


mitting him  to  act  freely  and  independently  of  pre- 
sent external  stimuli. 

A  powerful  statement  in  modern  scriptures  em- 
phasizes this  ideal  of  inner  control:  "Verily  I  say, 
men  should  be  anxiously  engaged  in  a  good  cause, 
and  do  many  things  of  their  own  free  will,  and  bring 
to  pass  much  righteousness;  for  the  power  is  in  them, 
wherein  they  are  agents  unto  themselves.  And  in- 
asmuch as  men  do  good  they  shall  in  nowise  lose 
their  reward."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  58:27,  28.) 


Library  File  Reference:  Self-control. 


THE  PRIVATE  MUSIC   TEACHER   AND  THE  WARD   MUSIC   PROGRAM    (Concluded  from  page  339.) 


Current  Music  Calendar  of  Rex-p- 
burg  Sixth  Ward,  Rexburg  (Idaho) 
Stake,  for  priesthood  and  sacra- 
ment meetings,  through  January. 


order  of  difficulty  for  students  to 
learn  along  with  their  other  assign- 
ments. (This  may  also  be  done 
with  the  other  Church  music 
books.)  Following  is  one  such  list 
selected  from  the  LDS  Hymns: 
Numbers  48,  67,  80,  214,  49,  27, 

218,  169,  51,  79,  105,  203,  16,  162, 
171,  115,  75,  31,  81,  110,  73,  160, 

219,  33,  89,  165,  82,  129,  60,  39, 
106,  120,  126,  116,  196,  185,  172, 
13,  201,  26,  147,  192,  111,  114, 
213,  10,  58,  131,  157,  and  42. 

Let  us,  as  Latter-day  Saints  and 
private  music  teachers,  build  mu- 
sic and  character  together,  devel- 
opment and  dedication  of  talent. 
Let  there  be  music  in  every  home 
—  instrumental  and  vocal  —  and 
the  inspired  use  of  many  more 
music  students  in  every  ward. 

Let  there  be  music! 

Library  File  Reference:  Music. 
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DATE 

PRIESTHOOD 
ORGANIST 

PRIESTHOOD 
HYMN 

SAC.  MEETING 

OPENING 

HYMN 

SACEA^ENT 
HYMN 

SIECIAL 
N.IMBER 

SPECIAL 

CHOIR 

SEUICTION 

CLOSING 
HYMN 

October  25 

Shane 

301  -  Bright- 
ly Beams  Our 
Father's 
isfercy 

50   -  God  Of 
Our  Fathers, 
We  Come  Unto 
Thee 

281   -  Sacred 
The  Place  Of 
Prayer  and 
Song    CChoir) 

Milton 

Taylor 

Piano  Solo 

The  King 

Of 

Glory 

2  -  Abide 
With  Me   'Tls 
Ev»ntlde 

November  1 

Thanksgiving 

Month 

Dale 

133  -  0 
Happy  Home: 
0  Blessed 
Abode 

3  -  A  Mighty 
Fortress   Is 
Our  God 

178  -  God 
Loved  Us, 
So  He  Sent 
His  Son 

FAST  SUNDAY 

214  -  Praise 
God  From  Whon 
All  Blessings 
Flow 

Noveaiber  8 
Armistice 

Bruce 

126  -  Oh 
Beaut lEul 
For  Spacious 
Skies 

115  -  My 
Country,    'Tls 
Of   Thee 

230  -  Behold 
The  Great 
Redeemer  Die 
(Choir) 

Male  Chorus 

of  Eight 

(Patriotic 

Number ) 

Inf lammatus 
Ruth 
Jacob 

131  -  Oh  Say, 
Can  You  See 

November  15 
Month  of 
Thanksgiving 

Milton 

lUt  A  -   Our 
God,  We  Raise 

To  Thee 

26   -  Dear  To 
The  Heart  of 
The  Shepard 

68   -  How 
Great  The 
Wisdom  and 
The  Love 

Double  Mixed 

Quartet 

"Lost  In 

the  Night" 

I  Will 
Give  Thanks 

101  -  U>rd, 
Accept  Our 
True  Devo- 
tion 

Hovember  22 
lat  Baptisms 
for  dead  in 
Nauvoo 

Dana 

63  -  Holy 
Teazles  Cti 
Mount  Zlon 

t    -  All 
Creatures 
Of   Our  God 
and  King 

258  -   In 
Remembrance 
Of  Thy  Suff- 
ering  (Choir) 

Singing 
Mothers' 
Program 

Singing 
Mothers' 

We  Gather  To- 
gether  (Choir 
and  Cong. 
Song  Sheets) 

November  29 

Shane 

303  -  Come 
All  Ye  Sons 
QE  2 ion 

103  -  The 
Lord  Is  % 
Light 

80-1  Stand 
All  Amazed 
(Choir) 

Mile  Quartet, 
"The  Blind 
Ploughman" 

Now  Thank 
We  All  Our 
God  (Bach) 

159  -  Should 
You  Feel 
Inclined  To 
Censure 

December  6 

Christmas 

Month 

Dale 

319  -  Glory 
To  God  On 
High 

172  -  There 
Is  An  Hour 
Of  Peace 
and  Rest 

49  -  In 
Humility, 
Our  Savior 

FAST  S 

UNDAY 

122  -  Now 
The  Day  Is 
Over 

December   13 
Bust  of  Oscar  A. 
Kirfcham 
Christmas 

Bruce 

33  -  Far  Far 
Away  Cta  J\ide#! 
Plains 

60  -  Hark; 
The  Herald 
Angels  Sing 

Surely  He 
Hath  Borne 
Our  Griefs 
(Choir) 

Ruth  Hill 

Joyce  Hill, 

Flute  and 

Violin  Duet 

239  -  Break 
Forth,   0 
Beauteous 
Heavenly  Eiijiil 

89  -  Joy  To 
The  World 

December  20 
Christmas 

Month 

Milton 

219  -  I 
Heard  The 
Bells 

82  -  It  Came 
Upon  The 
Midnight 
Clear 

God  So  Loved 
The  World 
(eholr) 

Ruth  Jicob 

Solo,   and 

Silent  Night 

Ladles  Chorus 

295  -  When 
Christ  Was 
Born  In 
Bethlehem 

129  -  Oh, 
Come  All  Ye 
Faithful 

December  27 
Prophet  Joseph 
and  New  Years 

Dana 

95-1  Know 
That  My 
Redeemer 
Lives 

165  -  0 
Little  Town 
Of  Bethlehem 

86  -  Jesus 
Of  Nazareth 

Charlotte 

Winters 
Piano  Solo 

The  Seer 

209  -  With 

Wondering 

Awe 

January  3,    1965 
New  Year 

Shane 

lit  -  More 
Holiness 
Give  Me 

179  -  The 
Day  Dawn  Is 
Breaking 

187   -  -Tia 
Sweet  To  Sing 

FAST 

3UWDAY 

162   -  Softly 
Now  The  Light 
Of  Day 

January  10 

Dale 

98  -  Let  Us 
All  Press  On 

74  -  In  A 
World  Where 
Sorrow 

280  -  Rever- 
ently and 
Meekly  Now 
(Choir) 

"0  Home 
Beloved"  Alto 

Solo  and 
Male  Quartet 

Still,   Still 
With  Thee 

143  -  Oh  Say, 
What  Is 
Truth? 

January  17 

Bruce 

3tit  -  Ye 
Elders  Of 
Israel 

81  -  Israel, 
Israel,   God 
la  Calling 

I  Can  See 
Thee,    0  My 
Savior 
(Choir) 

"Omnipotence" 
Richard 
Rob Is on 

My 

Redeemer 

Lives 

(Gates) 

67   -  How 
Gentle  God's 
Commands 

January  m 

Milton 

76  -  God  Of 
Our  Fathers, 
Known  Of  Old 

19  -  Come 
Along,  Come 
Along 

221  -  Upon 
The  Cross 
Of  Calvary 

Dale  Jaussi 
Piano  Solo 

Sing  And 
Rejoice 

123  -  Oh 
God,   Our 
Help   in 
Ages  Past 
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Free  Agency  and  Progress 


by  Lester  and  Joan  Essig* 


And  now  remember,  remember,  my  brethren,  that 
whosoever  perisheth,  perisheth  unto  himself;  and 
whosoever  doeth  iniquity,  doeth  it  unto  himself;  for 
behold,  ye  are  free;  ye  are  permitted  to  act  for  your- 
selves; for  behold,  God  hath  given  unto  you  a  knowl- 
edge and  he  hath  made  you  free.  He  hath  given 
unto  you  that  ye  might  know  good  from  evil,  and 
he  hath  given  unto  you  that  ye  might  choose  life 
or  death;  and  ye  can  do  good  and  be  restored  unto 
that  which  is  good,  or  have  that  which  is  good  re- 
stored unto  you;  or  ye  can  do  evil,  and  have  that 
which  is  evil  restored  unto  you. 

— Helaman  14:30,  31. 

At  the  Council  in  Heaven,  Satan  offered  his  plan 
for  the  redemption  of  man,  saying,  ".  .  .  Behold,  here 
am  I,  send  me,  I  will  be  thy  son,  and  I  will  redeem 
all  mankind,  that  one  soul  shall  not  be  lost,  and 
surely  I  will  do  it;  wherefore  give  me  thine  honor." 
(Moses  4:1.)  Here  Satan  offered  a  plan  which 
would  guarantee  salvation  to  all  mankind.  He  would 
not  allow  even  one  soul  to  be  lost.  Why  then  would 
the  Lord  hold  to  His  own  plan  of  a  Saviour  in  which 
He  knew  that  many  would  be  lost?  What  was  so 
important  about  the  free  a^ncy  of  man  that  was 
worth  the  risk  of  losing  not  only  one  soul  but  many? 
Could  it  be  that  there  was  an  innate  need  in  matur- 
ing man  that  required  free  agency  for  the  growth 
of  his  mind  and  spirit,  as  much  as  he  required  food 
and  water  for  the  growth  of  his  body? 

Though  God  had  the  foresight  to  provide  for 
this  great  principle  before  He  placed  man  on  earth, 
it  has  only  been  in  our  lifetime  that  psychology  has 
discovered  the  vital  truth  of  man's  need  for  free 
agency.  Psychology  tells  us  that  "Emotional  ma- 
turity comes  through  wholesome  attitudes  of  parents 
toward  permitting  children  to  act  and  to  think  for 
themselves  under  supervision  that  is  neither  too 
rigid  nor  too  permissive."^  Put  in  God's  terms — 
man  needs  free  agency. 

How  Vital  Is  Free  Agency?        ^ 

Let  us  see  how  vital  this  free  agency  is.  Suppose 
we  take  a  child  and  arrange  to  rear  him  as  Satan 
suggested,  so  that  he  cannot  make  the  smallest  mis- 
take.    We  tell  him  exactly  what  to  do,  how  to  do 


(For  Course  24,  lesson  of  November  8,  "Free  Agency  and  Choice"; 
and  of  general  interest.) 

♦Brother  Lester  C.  Essig,  Jr.,  has  an  M.S.  degree  in  education 
and  is  presently  working  on  his  doctorate  at  Indiana  University. 
His  wife,  Joan  Tingey  Essig,  has  an  M.S.  degree  with  a  major  in 
psychology. 

^Lester  D.  Crow  and  Alice  Crow,  Child  Psychology;  Barnes  and 
Noble,  New  York,  N.Y.;  page  75. 


it  and  when  to  do  it;  and  then  make  sure  he  con- 
forms to  orders.  We  never  let  him  make  choices, 
never  let  him  try  different  solutions  to  problems  of 
everyday  living.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to  err. 
Year  by  year  the  child's  body  will  grow,  but  what 
of  his  mind?  What  of  his  spirit?  Though  he  grow 
to  be  six  feet  tall,  he  will  never  become  a  mature 
adult.  His  mind  and  spirit  will  have  been  starved. 
They  will  have  failed  to  grow  for  lack  of  nourish- 
ment. His  mind  will  have  become  an  appendage  of 
the  minds  of  his  parents;  and  he  will  be  a  mere  over- 
grown blob  of  protoplasm,  a  fleshy  robot.  Our  Father 
in  heaven  knew  this.  He  knew  that  man  could  never 
gain  perfection,  never  aspire  to  Godhood  without 
the  vital  element  of  free  agency  so  that  he  could 
grow  spiritually  and  mentally,  as  well  as  physically. 
There  are  numerous  examples  of  physically 
grown  men  and  women  in  mental  institutions  who 
were  nurtured,  as  children,  on  diets  of  various  ex- 
cesses or  shortages,  such  as  force,  domination,  over- 
protection,  over-love,  under-love,  until  they  reached 
the  physical  size  when  society  cast  them  out  into  the 
world  as  adults.  Inwardly,  they  were  still  children. 
They  could  not  cope  with  living.  They  retreated 
into  the  "safety"  of  insanity  where  they  would  be 
taken  care  of,  where  they  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  make  choices,  to  face  problems.  Fortunately,  rela- 
tively few  children  come  from  such  sterile  home  en- 
vironments and  even  those  who  do  have  other  in- 
fluences such  as  church,  school,  and  playmates  to 
help  counteract  the  starvation  of  their  minds. 

Behavior  in   Extreme  Situations 

What  about  a  person  who  has  achieved  mature 
adulthood?  Does  he  still  need  free  agency?  History 
provides  the  answer  to  what  happens  if  man  is  sud- 
denly and  completely  deprived  of  free  agency.  While 
interned  in  the  German  concentration  camps  at 
Dachau  and  Buchenwald  during  World  War  II,  Dr. 
Bruno  Bettelheim,  a  social  psychologist,  studied  his 
own  reactions  as  well  as  those  of  his  fellow  prisoners. 
He  explains  that  "The  Gestapo's  main  goal  was  to 
produce  in  the  subjects  childlike  attitudes  and  child- 
like dependency  on  the  will  of  the  leaders."  They 
wanted  "to  break  the  prisoners  as  individuals  and 
to  change  them  into  docile  masses  from  which  no 
individual  or  group  act  of  resistance  could  arise." 
Is  this  not  a  parallel  of  Satan's  plan  to  so  control 
mankind  that  not  a  human  soul  would  be  lost? 
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Bettelheim  noted  that  the  nonpolitical,  middle- 
class  prisoners,  who  "had  no  consistent  philosophy 
which  would  protect  their  integrity  as  human  be- 
ings" and  who  "had  obeyed  the  law  handed  down 
by  the  ruling  classes  without  questioning  its  wis- 
dom" (in  other  words  those  who  had  made  little 
use  of  free  agency),  "were  the  first  to  disintegrate 
early,  turning  to  suicide  and  antisocial  behavior.  .  .  . 
They  became  shiftless  and  disintegrated  as  autono- 
mous persons."  Those  who  had  lived  under  the 
torturous,  rigid  regime  of  the  concentration  camp 
for  at  least  three  years  were  afraid  to  return  to  the 
outer  world.  "Some  of  the  old  prisoners  admitted 
that  they  no  longer  could  visualize  themselves  living 
outside  the  camp,  making  free  decisions,  taking  care 
of  themselves  and  their  families." 

"The  regression  to  infantile  behavior  was  a  mass 
phenomenon  .  .  .  more  inescapable  than  other  types 
of  behavior  imposed  on  the  individual  by  the  impact 
of  the  conditions  in  the  camp.  .  .  .  They  lost  the 
feeling  for  the  sequence  of  time;  they  became  un- 
able to  plan  for  the  future  or  to  give  up  immediate 
pleasure  satisfactions  to  gain  greater  ones  in  the 
near  future.  They  were  unable  to  establish  durable 
object-relations.  Friendships  developed  as  quickly 
as  they  broke  up.  .  .  ."  Ultimately  most  prisoners 
achieved  the  final  stage  of  adjustment  to  the  con- 
centration camp,  whereby  each  accepted  "as  his  own 
the  values  of  the  Gestapo."  Prisoners  began  to  copy 
the  dress,  speech,  and  mannerisms  of  the  Gestapo; 
and  finally  they  even  became  similarly  aggressive 
toward  other  prisoners.^ 

Thus,  even  in  adulthood,  the  starvation  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  from  that  essential  element  of 
growth,  free  agency,  can  turn  an  adult,  however  large 
physically,  into  a  child. 

The  Responsibility  of  Parents 

As  parents,  then,  it  is  our  duty  to  carry  on  the 
Lord's  plan.  The  key  as  to  how  we  can  give  our 
children  free  agency,  just  as  the  Lord  has  given  it 
to  us,  was  before  stated:  "God  hath  given  unto  you 
a  knowledge  and  he  hath  made  you  free."  God  did 
not  place  man  bhndly  on  the  earth,  granting  him  this 
great  gift  of  free  agency.  Instead,  He  gave  man 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  knowledge  of 
what  is  good  for  him  and  what  is  not;  then  he  gave 
man  freedom  to  choose  his  own  way. 

We  must  do  the  same  for  our  children.  We  must 
first  give  them  knowledge  each  day  of  their  lives 
of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  and  of  how  they 


2See  Bruno  Bettelheim.  Readings  in  Social  Psychology;  edited  by 
Eleanor  E.  Maccoby,  Theodore  M.  Newcomb,  and  Eugene  L.  Hartley; 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston;  chapter  entitled  "Individual  and  Mass 
Behavior  in  Extreme  Situations."  See  also,  Journal  of  Abnormal 
and  Social  Psychology,  1943,  XXXVIII,  pages  417-452.  Quotations  by 
permission  of  the  publishers. 


should  live  nobly  on  earth.     As  they  grow  in  this 
knowledge,  we  naturally  grant  them  free  agency. 

The  Lord  planned  that  the  child  should  grow  a 
Httle  each  day,  so  that  his  gaining  of  free  agency 
would  also  grow  day  by  day.  Then  in  adulthood, 
he  would  be  well  coordinated  physically,  spiritually, 
mentally.  To  begin  with,  children  must  be  allowed 
to  choose  in  small  things  such  as,  "Which  shirt 
would  you  Hke  to  wear  today?"  "Do  you  want  to 
spend  your  ten  cents,  or  do  you  want  to  save  it?" 
They  will  make  mistakes  and  should  be  allowed  to 
make  mistakes,  in  order  to  learn.  They  deserve 
praise  for  good  decisions,  and  they  need  patience  in 
their  failures.  When  they  get  out  their  paint  sets, 
we  should  refrain  from  telling  them  what  to  paint 
unless  they  request  help.  They  should  decide  and 
carry  out  their  work  of  art  in  their  own  style.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  work  out  their  own  talks 
for  Church  and  school.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  do  not  guide  and  direct  them  in  their  decisions. 

As  time  progresses,  they  can  begin  to  buy  their 
clothes,  work  out  menus,  plan  their  own  budgets, 
and  have  a  voice  in  the  family  budget.  Their  coun- 
cil should  be  increasingly  sought  in  problems  that 
concern  the  family,  so  that  they  will  gain  experience. 
Otherwise  they  will  suddenly  find  themselves  heads 
of  their  own  families  without  any  idea  of  how  to 
carry  out  such  a  tremendous  responsibiUty.  They 
must  be  allowed  to  choose  their  professions,  unin- 
timidated  by  the  father*s  profession  or  by  prejudices 
of  either  parent  regarding  different  areas  of  liveli- 
hood, but  guided  by  moral  principles. 

God's  Greatest  Gift 

Just  as  important  in  leading  our  children  to  a 
state  of  full  free  agency,  is  honestly  judging  when 
it  is  time  to  grant  that  full  free  agency  and  then 
granting  it — not  interfering,  no  strings  attached.  A 
new  marriage  can  be  strangled  by  parental  strings. 

Remember,  when  people  have  reached  the  time 
to  be  free,  "they  are  permitted  to  act  for  them- 
selves." By  refusing  to  let  go  when  the  time  has 
come,  we  are  refusing  to  grant  them  free  agency, 
we  are  moving  towards  Satan's  plan  and  away  from 
that  of  the  Lord.  We  are  denying  them  the  very 
gift  granted  by  their  Creator.  According  to  Presi- 
dent David  O.  McKay,  "Next  to  the  bestowal  of 
life  itself,  the  right  to  direct  that  life  is  God's  great- 
est gift  to  man."^  That  gift  belongs  to  us  now 
and  ultimately  to  our  children.  Helping  them  to  real- 
ize its  great  value — indeed,  its  absolute  necessity  to 
the  growth  of  man,  both  in  life  and  in  the  Gospel 
plan  of  salvation  is  our  responsibility  as  parents. 


^David  O.  McKay,  Secrets  of  a  Happy  Life;  Prentice-Hall,   Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J  ,  1960;  page  153. 
Library  File  Reference:  Free  Agency. 
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Exalt  the  Standard 

of  Democracy 


Is  politics  really  a  sordid,  sorry  mess  which  de- 
cent people  should  avoid?  Or  does  the  Gospel  stand- 
ard call  for  participation  in  civic  and  governmental 
matters,  and  therefore  in  politics? 

Some  people  say:  "Two  subjects  are  taboo: 
never  discuss  poHtics  nor  religion." 

Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  say  of  poUtics  and  re- 
ligion: "No  two  subjects  are  of  greater  concern; 
none  are  more  deserving  of  intense  attention  and 
thoughtful  and  prayerful  study;  none  should  be  dis- 
cussed and  weighed  more  carefully — politics  because 
freedom  itself  depends  upon  our  political  structure, 
and  religion  because  eternal  salvation  is  at  stake"? 

Some  citizens  are  cautious  of  political  entangle- 
ments, feeling  that  such,  at  best,  are  only  a  neces- 
sary evil. 

Would  it  not  be  better  if  all  good  citizens  united 
to  raise  the  standard  of  political  and  governmental 
operation? 

Bitterness,  inordinate  and  unbalanced  partisan- 
ship, whispering  campaigns  of  half  truths  and  in- 
nuendo, special  privileges  for  a  select  few — no  decent 
Christian  countenances  these  in  friend  or  foe.  But 
these  are  the  type  of  things  which  arise  because  the 
"best  people"  often  do  not  participate  in  politics 
and  thereby  exert  their  influence  for  goodness  in 
government. 

In  the  Gospel  we  have  a  complete  way  of  life — 
one  that  covers  every  phase  of  earthly  existence. 
True  religion  is  not  confined  to  ethics,  to  ordinances, 
to  so-called  spiritual  matters  only.  The  Gospel 
offers  a  solution  to  every  problem;  it  gives  direction 
in  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  Whether  man's 
problems  are  political,  educational,  physical,  cultur- 
al, economic,  temporal,  spiritual,  or  what  have  you, 
an  answer  to  them  is  found  or  a  course  is  charted  in 
the  restored  Gospel. 

A  Political  Motto 

Joseph  Smith,  crying  out  against  the  political 
oppression  and  religious  bigotry  of  this  day,  gave  to 
the  Church  a  political  motto.  In  his  language, 
these  are  the  things  for  which  we  stand: 


(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  November  1,  "A  Latter-day  Saint  Is  a 
Good  Citizen";  for  Course  28,  lesson  of  November  29,  "Submission 
to  Secular  Authority";  and  of  general  interest.) 


1.  The  Constitution  of  our  country,  formed  by 
the  Fathers  of  liberty. 

2.  Peace  and  good  order  in  society. 

3.  Love  of  God  and  good  will  to  man. 

4.  All  good  and  wholesome  laws,  virtue  and 
truth  above  all  things,  and  aristarchy,^  live 
forever! 

5.  But  woe  to  tyrants,  mobs,  aristocracy,  an- 
archy, and  toryism,  and  all  those  who  invent 
or  seek  out  unrighteous  and  vexatious  law 
suits,  under  the  pretext  and  color  of  law,  or 
office,  either  religious  or  political. 

6.  Exalt  the  standard  of  democracy! 

7.  Down  with  that  of  priestcraft,  and  let  all  the 
people  say  "Amen!"  that  the  blood  of  our 
fathers  may  not  cry  from  the  ground  against 
us.  Sacred  is  the  memory  of  that  blood  which 
bought  for  us  our  liberty.^ 

Now,  read  the  following  scriptural  passages: 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  58:21,  22;  98:4-10,  16; 
101:76-80;  109:54;  134:1-12;  Mosiah  29;  Romans 
13:1-7;  /  Peter  2:13-17. 

From  these  scriptures  we  learn:  1.  the  principles 
upon  which  proper  governments  rest,  and  2.  the 
responsibilities  of  good  citizenship.  These,  as  taught 
in  the  cited  passages,  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Ten  Revealed   Laws  of  Government 

1.  Some  governments  are  instituted  of  God  for 
the  benefit  of  man. 

2.  The  Lord  established  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution by  the  hands  of  wise  men. 

3.  He  raises  up  wise  men  to  act  in  governmental 
capacities. 

4.  All  mankind — people  of  every  nation  and 
kindred,  not  just  those  living  in  America — are  en- 
dowed with  natural  and  inalienable  rights. 

5.  Deity  expects  that  governments  shall  protect 
and  preserve  men  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  in- 
herent and  inalienable  rights. 

6.  Government  officers  are  accountable  before 
God  for  their  acts  "both  in  making  laws  and  ad- 


i"Aristarchy"  has  its  root  in  the  Greek  word  Aristarchos,  mean- 
ing aristos  (best)  and  archos  (leader).  Thus  aristarchy  is  defined  as 
"government  by  the  best  men."  See  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary,  2nd  edition,  1936. 

^Joseph  Smith,  History  of  the  Church  o/  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  Volume  III;  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1948; 
page  9. 
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In  our  American  democracy  sovereignty  rests  with  the 
people;  political  parties  are  the  means  by  which  govern- 
ments are  selected  and  controlled;  and  thus,  through 
them,  the  people  use  their  supreme  governmental  powers. 


by  Elder  Bruce  R.  McConkie* 
of  the  First  Council  of  Seventy 

ministering  them,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  society." 

7.  Unconstitutional  laws  are  not  of  God,  but 
''cometh  of  evil.*' 

8.  Just  and  righteous  laws  make  men  free. 

9.  "No  government  can  exist  in  peace,  except 
such  laws  are  framed  and  held  inviolate  as  will  secure 
to  each  individual  the  free  exercise  of  conscience,  the 
right  and  control  of  property,  and  the  protection  of 
life." 

10.  The  Lord  approves  of  governments  which 
guarantee  freedom,  thereby  allowing  men  the  free 
exercise  of  agency  and  consequent  personal  respon- 
sibility for  their  acts  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

Ten   Commandments  for  Good  Citizenship 

1.  Sustain  and  uphold  the  constitution  of  the 
land. 

2.  Obey  the  laws  of  the  land. 

3.  Befriend  and  support  laws  which  are  con- 
stitutional. 

4.  Be  subject  to  governmental  control  and  regu- 
lation. 

5.  Seek  for  honest  and  wise  men  to  hold  public 
office. 

6.  Support  and  uphold  good  and  wise  men  in 
their  public  acts. 

7.  Remember  that  when  the  wicked  rule,  laws 
are  administered  in  unrighteousness. 

8.  Follow  democratic  electoral  processes  and 
select  government  officers  by  a  majority  vote,  for 
this  has  divine  approval. 

9.  Importune  government  officers  for  redress  of 
grievances  and  redemption  from  imposition. 

10.  Renounce  war  and  proclaim  peace. 

In  our  American  democracy  sovereignty  rests 
with  the  people;  political  parties  are  the  means  by 
which  governments  are  selected  and  controlled;  and 
thus  through  them  the  people  use  their  supreme 
governmental  powers. 

Truly  "...  men  should  be  anxiously  engaged 
in  a  good  cause,  and  do  many  things  of  their  own 
free  will,  and  bring  to  pass  much  righteousness." 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  58:27.) 


♦Elder  McConkie  is  presently  serving  as  president  of  the   South- 
ern Australian  Mission. 
Library  File  Reference:  Democracy. 
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Using  Imagination  in  Researcli 

BY   JIMMY    B.    PARKER* 

To  the  hand  of  every  researcher  there  comes,  at  times,  - 

a  problem  that  looks  nearly  iTnpossible  to  solve.  That  is  why 
imagination,  in  the  right  proportion,  is  a  quality  for  every 
researcher  to  develop.  ComTnon  sense  and  a  working  ac- 
quaintance with  the  available  records  aid  the  researcher  in 
solving  pedigree  problems,  as  they  did  in  the  following  case. 


ON  the  desk  of  an  American  research  specialist 
employed  at  the  Genealogical  Society  appeared 
this  pedigree  from  a  patron: 

William  Douberley 


Bom 

Where 

When  Married 

Died 

Where 


15  March  1809 
Brunson,  Hampton,  S.C. 

Dec.  1891 

Lake  City,  Columbia,  Fla. 


Arthur  NelsoniDouberley 


JMMKI¥C«CJ;^>»a«ft«WMDi 


Born 

Where 

When  Marriec 

Died 

Where 


5  Feb.  1856 

Lake  City,  Columbia,  Fla. 

4  March  1880 

31  October  1926 

Lake  City,  Columbia,  Fla. 

Mary  Hansen  Brunson 

Born 

Where 

When  Married 


Died 
Where 


5  January  1814 
Brunson,  Hampton,  S.C. 

30  May  1896 

Lake  City,  Columbia,  Fla. 


The  pedigree  thus  presented  listed  all  the  infor- 
mation that  was  known.  The  problem  at  hand  was 
to  find  the  parentage  of  William  Douberley.  Let  us 
follow  this  problem  through,  step  by  step,  and  see 
how  a  difficult  southern  states  problem  was  solved 
by  imagination,  study,  and  inspiration. 

Since  the  death  date  of  William  was  known,  the 
first  logical  step  was  to  obtain  his  death  record  and 
obituary.  William  died,  as  shown  on  the  above 
pedigree,  in  Lake  City,  Florida,  in  December,  1891. 
A  request  was  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics, 
State  Board  of  Health,  P.  O.  Box  210,  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  for  the  death  record.  In  this  case,  the  death 
record  was  found  to  be  unavailable,  since  the  State 
Board  of  Health  has  only  some  of  the  death  records 
from  that  period  of  time.  A  letter  was  then  written 
to  a  local  newspaper,  the  name  of  which  was  found 
in  "Union  List  of  Newspapers"  at  the  Genealogical 
Library,  for  an  obituary  of  William  Douberley.  None 
could  be  located. 


(For  Course  20,  lessons  of  October  18  and  November  1  and  8, 
"Engaging  a  Genealogist"  and  "Assembling  and  Examining  Research 
Notes,") 

*Brother  Jimmy  B-  Parker  is  a  member  of  the  research  staff  of 
the  Genealogical  Society.  He  obtained  his  B.S.  degree  from  Brig- 
ham  Young  University.  He  and  his  wife,  Sherlene  Byington,  are 
parents  of  three  children. 


Next,  noting  that  William  was  born  in  Hampton 
County,  South  Carolina,  a  search  of  the  original  rec- 
ords (deeds,  probate  records,  marriage  records, 
guardianship  papers,  etc. )  was  in  order.  Upon  inves- 
tigation, the  researcher  found  that  those  records, 
along  with  the  courthouse,  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  This  is  the  case  in  many  counties  in  the  south- 
em  states,  and  it  is  always  disappointing  to  a  search- 
er to  discover  this  just  when  he  is  sure  those  records 
are  going  to  solve  his  problem. 

After  studying  the  problem  again,  the  next  logi- 
cal step  seemed  to  be  to  search  the  census  records 
of  the  places  where  the  family  had  lived.  The  first 
census  checked  was  an  1880  census  of  Columbia 
County,  Florida,  where  William  died.  It  was  chosen 
because  an  1880  census  gives  the  state  of  birth  for 
the  parents  of  each  person  appearing  in  that  record. 
This  census  was  not  available  in  the  Genealogical 
Library,  so  a  request  was  sent  to  the  National  Ar- 
chives in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  search  to  be 
made  at  a  cost  of  $3.00.  This  record  indicated  that 
William's  father  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  his 
mother  in  South  Carolina.  The  next  search  was  the 
1850  census  of  Columbia  County,  Florida,  which  was 
found  on  microfilm  in  Salt  Lake  City.  This  search 
was  made  in  hopes  of  locating  William's  father,  with 
his  son  living  with  him.  The  researcher  succeeded  in 
this  quest;  for  he  found  a  Jacob  Douberley,  age  67, 
who  was  born  in  North  Carolina.  This  Jacob  had  a 
son,  William,  age  40,  living  in  his  household.  This 
William,  as  will  be  noted,  was  of  the  right  age  and 
in  the  appropriate  place  at  the  correct  time.  The 
father  had  been  found. 

Next,  a  search  of  the  1790  census  of  North  Caro- 
lina, found  in  an  indexed  volume  on  the  reference 
shelves  of  the  Genealogical  Library,  was  undertaken. 
The  census  showed  only  three  Douberley  families 
in  North  Carolina,  all  of  which  were  living  in  the 
Newbern  District  in  Craven  County.  They  were  the 
families  of  John,  Saccor,  and  William,  one  of  whom 
could  have  been  the  father  of  Jacob.  To  verify  this, 
a  search  was  made  of  all  original  records  of  Craven 
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County  which  were  available  at  the  Library.  The 
probates  proved  to  be  the  answer  to  this  pedigree 
problem,  for  a  probate  record  was  found  for  each 
of  the  three  Douberley  men  listed  in  the  1790  cen- 
sus. The  will  of  William  proved  him  to  be  the  father 
of  Jacob  and  put  the  pedigree  back  one  more  gen- 
eration. It  also  spurred  the  researcher  on  to  further 
investigation  of  the  wills  and  led  to  the  finding  of 
another  William  who  proved  to  be  the  grandfather 
of  Jacob. 

Will  of  WiUiam  Dubberley: 

"In  the  name  of  God  Amen,  I  William  Dubberley 
of  Craven  County  in  the  province  of  North  Carolina 
being  of  sound  mind  and  memory  do  make  this  my 
last  will  and  testament  in  the  form  and  manner  fol- 
lowing that  is  to  say  after  the  payment  of  my  just 
and  lawful  debts. 

"Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  loving  wife 
Rebeka  the  plantation  whereon  I  now  live  together 
with  all  the  buildings,  goods,  and  chattels  belonging 
or  in  any  wise  pertaining  unto  the  said  plantation 
during  her  widowhood  and  after  her  decease  or 
marriage  to  my  loving  son,  John,  the  above  men- 
tioned plantation  containing  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty acres  and  the  appertainence  there  unto  belong- 
ing. Also  I  give  my  son,  John,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  island  at  the  lower  end 
of  island  land  next  to  the  pitch  kittle — which  said 
land  I  give  to  my  son,  John,  to  him  and  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever — 

"Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  loving  son 
William  one  hundred  acres  of  land  I  bought  of  Jo- 
seph Bryan  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cattail  swamp 
on  the  Beaver  Dam.  I  also  give  my  said  son  William, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  island, 
he  to  have  the  uppermost  part  of  my  island  land 


which  said  land  I  give  to  my  son,  William,  to  him 
and  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

"Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughters 
Sarah,  Barsheba,  Mary  and  Ann  one  shilling  ster- 
ling to  each  one  of  them. 

"Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  loving 
wife  Rebekah  as  above  mentioned  and  to  my  sons 
John  and  William  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my 
whole  estate  to  be  equally  divided  between  them 
both  after  my  decease  but  not  before  to  them,  their 
heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

"And  I  do  nominate  and  appoint  my  trusty 
friends  George  and  Joseph  Bryan  my  executors  of 
this  my  last  will  and  testament  revoking  and  dis- 
annulling all  other  wills  heretofore  by  me  made. 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  sixth  day  of  March 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy  seven.  ..." 

The  wills  also  helped  complete  other  family  group 
sheets  of  the  Douberleys.  The  estate  settlement  on 
one  John  Douberley  proved  him  to  be  the  father  of 
the  older  William  and  listed  each  of  his  children. 


John  Douberley 


William  Douberley 


V^lUamJDoube^^^ 


Jacob  Douberiejj^ 


WilU||mJDoub^eL.___J 

Although  a  serious  situation  exists  in  the  loss 
of  so  many  southern  records,  this  particular  prob- 
lem was  overcome  by  the  use  of  existing  records. 
The  census  records  and  probate  records  had  been 
the  key  to  this  case.  The  good  condition,  complete- 
ness, and  availability  of  the  North  Carolina  original 
records  proved   to   be  of  tremendous   help. 

Library  File  Reference:   Record  Keeping. 


WE    MAKE    RECORDS 

(Our  Cover) 

Even  children  are  deeply 
moved  with  the  sigiiificance 
of  record  keeping. 

I  remember  quite  vividly 
the  day  when,  as  a  youngster 
of  about  six  years,  I  went  with 
my  mother  and  brothers  and 
sister  to  the  bookstore  in  our 
town,  because  Mother  had 
become  impressed  that  we 
must  have  a  "Family  Record 
Book."  Not  fully  understand- 
ing the  purpose,  I  remember 
being  somewhat  disappointed 
that  it  was  not  a  record  that 


played  music,  and  it  didn't 
even  have  writing  in  it.  But 
Mother  soon  overcame  my 
latter  objection.  We  took  the 
book  home,  and  in  her  old 
English  hand  she  began  to 
write  all  that  she  could  re- 
member of  her  family  and  my 
father's. 

I  have  sometimes  thought 
it  strange  that  I  could  recall 
the  experience  so  well  and 
that  she  took  all  of  us  with 
her  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion. But  when  I  hold  that 
book  in  my  hands  today,  it 
plays  a  melody  of  years  of 
family  relationships;  and  its 


writing  is  a  fond  source  of 
memories  and  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

Yes,  we  make  records!  On 
our  cover  picture  this  month, 
Christine  and  Gary  Webb 
share  a  "Book  of  Remem- 
brance" with  their  mother, 
Ellen  Webb.^  This  will  be  a 
cherished  memory  for  them. 
And  in  years  to  come,  the 
children  will  be  glad  for  the 
wisdom  of  their  parents. 

— Burl  Shephard. 


(For  Course  4,  lesson  of  October  11, 
"We  Make  Records";  and  of  general 
interest. ) 

^Family  of  J.  Kenneth  Webb,  Smith- 
field    Fourth   Ward,    Smithfleld    (Utah) 
Stake. 
Library     File     Reference :     Records     and 

record  keeping. 
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A  TIME  AND 
A  PLACE 


by  Reed  H.  Bradford 


To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose  under  the  heaven:  A  time  to  be  born, 
and  a  time  to  die;  a  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to 
pluck  up  that  which  is  planted.  (Ecclesiastes  3:1,  2.) 


The  Diamond  and  Its  Glass  Imitation 

"And  the  boys  grew:  and  Esau  was  a  cunning 
hunter,  a  man  of  the  field;  and  Jacob  was  a  plain 
man,  dwelling  in  tents  .  .  .  And  Jacob  sod  pottage: 
and  Esau  came  from  the  field,  and  he  was  faint: 
And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with 
that  same  red  pottage;  for  I  am  faint:  therefore  was 
his  name  called  Edom.  And  Jacob  said,  Sell  me  this 
day  thy  birthright.  And  Esau  said.  Behold,  I  am  at 
the  point  to  die:  and  what  profit  shall  this  birth- 
right do  to  me?  And  Jacob  said.  Swear  to  me  this 
day;  and  he  sware  unto  him:  and  he  sold  his  birth- 
right unto  Jacob.  Then  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and 
pottage  of  len tiles;  and  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and 
rose  up,  and  went  his  way:  thus  Esau  despised  his 
birthright."  {Genesis  25:27,  29-34.) 

How  Do  I   Love  Thee?^ 

Shaunna  was  beautiful,  intelHgent,  and  17.  Her 
parents  loved  her  very  much,  and  all  throughout  her 
lifetime  they  had  tried  to  bring  her  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  Lord's  kind  of  marriage.  "The  Sa- 
viour wants  you  to  find  someone,"  they  said,  "whom 
you  can  love  with  your  whole  soul  and  who  can  love 
you  in  the  same  way.  It  should  be  someone  whom 
you  love  with  the  'breath,  smiles,  tears'  of  all  your 
life — someone  with  whom  you  can  achieve  a  kind  of 
'paired  unity'  so  that  you  are  one  in  spirit,  one  in 
purpose,  and  one  in  your  respect  for  each  other.  If 
you  find  such  a  man  and  both  of  you  live  for  it, 
you  will  be  worthy  to  have  your  marriage  'sealed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Promise.'  " 

Parents  often  wonder  how  well  they  have  taught 
their  children.     How  well  will  their  children  behave 


(For  Course  8,  lesson  of  November  8,  "A  Shepherd  Who  Became 
King";  for  Course  24,  lessons  of  November  8  and  15,  "Free  Agency 
and  Choice"  and  "Tests  and  Trials";   and  of  general   interest.) 

^Title   taken   from   the   poem  by   Elizabeth   Barrett   Browning. 


~~  aii^g^MpqtWMIW  WB'»»w«»iMuii»ii»»  WiUij^jy^-i^-r- — ..— :.——«»ii  -^  »-—'-*•»-  ~«- .»•-    ••  ■- -.-        •    -      -- 

She  wanted  him  to  understand  that  there  was  more 
to  dating  than  physical  attractions  or  satisfactions. 

in  the  acid  test  of  experience?  Shaunna's  first  real 
test  came  when  she  was  still  17. 

She  was  flattered  when  Jay  asked  her  to  go  to  the 
Junior  Prom.  You  see  this  was  not  the  high  school 
prom;  it  was  the  university  extravaganza.  Jay  was 
several  years  older  than  Shaunna;  and  he  possessed 
many  characteristics  that  appealed  to  her — ^intelli- 
gence, poise,  and  an  apparent  consideration  for  oth- 
ers. She  had  to  admit  to  herself  that  she  was  emo- 
tionally and  physically  attracted   to   him. 

The  dance  itself  was  everything  she  had  hoped 
it  would  be.  But  then  there  was  the  moment  after 
it  was  all  over  when  she  found  herself  close  beside 
Jay  in  his  new  convertible,  and  he  had  stopped  the 
car  and  turned  ofi  the  key.  Her  moment  of  trial  had 
come.  But  she  was  prepared  for  it  because  she  had 
thought  it  through  many  times  before.  What  would 
she  do  when  faced  with  such  a  crisis? 

She  asked  him  a  question:  "If  we  were  both  75, 
would  you  ask  me  to  go  out  with  you?"  It  took  him 
a  little  while  to  understand  what  she  meant,  but  he 
finally  did;  and  the  crisis  was  over.  She  had  wanted 
him  to  understand  that  there  was  more  to  dating 
and  courting  than  physical  attractions  and  satis- 
factions. If  they  were  75,  would  her  fife  have  made 
her  an  acceptable  companion? 

At  the  Expense  of  Others 

Ed  worked  hard  and  was  successful — occupation- 
ally,  that  is.     He  had  accumulated  a  considerable 
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fortune  and,  as  a  result  of  it,  had  great  power  and 
influence  in  the  community. 

But  his  occupational  success  had  had  its  price. 
He  was  married  to  his  business  and  had  left  most 
of  the  rearing  of  his  children  to  his  wife.  "I'm  sorry," 
he  said,  when  his  son  asked  him  for  some  of  his  time, 
"I've  got  to  go  to  a  meeting,  but  we'll  do  it  some 
other  time."  But  then  there  was  always  another 
meeting,  and  "the  other  time"  never  came. 

Ed  was  shocked  and  upset  when  the  police  ar- 
rested his  son  for  a  serious  crime.  "I  have  given 
him  everything,"  he  told  the  officers.  And  he  had 
given  him  much,  but  he  had  not  given  him  real  con- 
sideration as  a  human  being.  He  had  not  taught 
his  son  to  accept  responsibility.  He  had  not  told 
his  son,  by  his  actions,  that  he  really  loved  him. 

There  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  everything.  There 
is  a  time  for  members  of  the  family  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  regard  to  the  values  which  are 
most  important  in  their  lives.  Many  human  beings 
unconsciously  accept  the  main  values  of  the  society 
in  which  they  live.  They  never  really  seriously  ques- 
tion them  to  see  if  they  are  desirable  values.  Had 
Esau  gone  through  this  process  of  careful  contem- 
plation, reflection,  prayer  and  fasting,  he  would 
never  have  sold  his  birthright.  He  did  get  some 
satisfaction  from  the  food,  but  it  was  a  glass  imita- 
tion, not  the  real  diamond.  The  real  diamond  was 
his  birthright.  "But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt, and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor 
steal."   (Matthew  6:20.) 

The  right  time  for  intimacy  between  a  man  and 
a  woman  is  when  they  are  married.  Then  it  becomes 
a  symbol  of  their  love  for  each  other,  spiritually  and 
intellectually,  as  well  as  physically.  They  become 
partners  in  creation  with  their  Heavenly  Father  in 
giving  His  children  a  chance  to  come  to  this  earth 
and  fulfill  the  measure  of  their  creation.  When 
confronted  with  the  temptations  of  the  17-year-old 
girl,  young  people  must  remember  that  this  is  not 
the  time  nor  the  place  for  such  liberties. 

Occupational  success  is  important  and  desirable. 
But  even  more  important  are  one's  children.  One 
does  his  basic  teaching  of  them  each  day  of  his  life. 
Teaching  is  not  merely  "telling"  something  to  chil- 
dren; it  is  much  more  than  this.  It  includes  in 
addition  the  basic  goals  one  has  for  them. 

"Am  I  striving  to  help  them  achieve  the  same 
objectives  their  Heavenly  Father  wants  them  to 
achieve?"  "Can  I  be  patient  when  they  are  impa- 


tient, responsible  when  they  are  irresponsible?"  "Do 
I  let  them  know,  in  one  way  or  another,  that  I  really 
love  them  and  that  I  am  really  concerned  about 
them?"  Sometimes  a  man  does  have  to  attend  im- 
portant meetings.  But  on  such  occasions  he  lets  his 
children  know  that  he  is  also  solicitous  of  them;  and 
they  realize  that  when  he  can,  he  will  give  them  a 
significant,  meaningful,  and  important  part  of  his 
life.    He  does  have  time  for  them. 

The  above  are  only  three  of  a  great  number  of 
examples  which  illustrate  the  importance  of  think- 
ing through  the  "time  and  the  place"  for  important 
aspects  of  one's  Hfe.  A  careful  application  of  the 
principle  will  permit  the  individual  to  achieve  the 
hfe,  the  joy,  the  salvation  and  exaltation  his  Heav- 
enly Father  created  him  to  achieve. 
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SUGGESTED  AGENDA  FOR  HOME   EVENING 

Song. 

Prayer. 

Discussion  of  Theme:  A  Time  and  a  Place. 

1.  Assign  each  of  the  three  case  studies  to  a 
member  of  the  family  to  discuss.  What 
meaning  do  they  have  to  family  members? 

2.  It  is  common  for  us  to  want  things  "right 
now"  that  cannot  be  had  at  this  time? 
A  young  girl  who  was  about  to  be  married 
said,  on  seeing  the  beautiful  house  be- 
longing to  a  couple  who  were  60  years 
old:  "I  am  going  to  have  a  house  like  that 
when  I  get  married."  "I  hope  you  can," 
replied  the  older  woman,  "but  you  see  it 
took  us  30  years  to  get  this  one." 

Does  wanting  something  we  cannot  have 
"right  now"  prevent  us  from  enjoying 
other  equally  important  things? 

3.  Let  members  of  the  family  give  examples 
of  other  things  than  those  mentioned  in 
the  lesson  which  illustrate  the  importance 
of  the  principle  discussed.  For  example, 
do  parents  criticize  each  other  in  front  of 
the  children  over  the  way  one  or  both  of 
them  discipline  the  children?  Is  this  the 
right  time  and  the  right  place?  Do  chil- 
dren play  games  involving  a  lot  of  noise 
in  the  living  room  when  their  parents  are 
listening  to  music  or  trying  to  read?  Is 
there  a  better  place  that  this  might  be 
done? 

4.  Could  family  members  regularly  find  a 
time  to  contemplate,  to  think,  and  reflect 
about  the  important  aspects  of  their  lives? 

Song. 

Prayer. 

Refreshments. 
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Sharpened  Tool  for  Effective  Teaching 


by  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 

For  behold,  this  is  my  work  and  my  glory — to 
bring  to  pass  the  immortality  and  eternal  life  of  man. 

—Moses  1:39. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  called  to  act  as 
partners  with  God  in  bringing  about  the  immortal- 
ity and  eternal  life  of  man!  Surely  every  tool  that 
can  be  fotind  to  add  to  our  effectiveness  as  Sunday 
School  teachel's  should  immediately  be  made  avail- 
able and  used.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  "It  is  later 
than  we  think." 

Such  a  tool  is  The  Instructor — made  as  helpful  as 
the  members  of  the  Sunday  School  General  Board 
in  cooperation  with  the  125,000  Sunday  School 
officers  and  teachers  can  make  it.  It  tells  even  the 
inexperienced  teacher  how  to  prepare  and  organize 
for  presentation,  in  the  45  precious  minutes  avail- 
able to  her,  an  appeahng  Gospel  lesson  which  will 
go  straight  to  the  hearts  of  her  pupils  and  motivate 
them  to  action. 

If  The  Instructor  is  studied  and  intelligently 
used,  lessons  in  any  course  can  be  enriched  by  a 
careful  perusal  of  The  Instructor  pages  and  applying 
the  principles  found  there.  And  it  can  aid  the  super- 
intendency,  the  chorister,  the  entire  team  of  officers 
and  teachers  in  the  conduct  of  a  satisfying,  rever- 
ential, worship  service. 

Any  tool,  fine  as  it  may  be,  has  to  be  properly 
used  to  be  of  maximum  value. 


So  great  is  the  potency  of  this  tool  that  the 
superintendency  should  insist  that  The  Instructor 
be,  and  not  rest  until  The  Instructor  is,  in  the  home 
of  every  officer  and  teacher;  also  available  to  every 
new  teacher  as  soon  as  appointed;  in  the  homes  of 
every  home  Sunday  School  enroUee,  and  in  the 
homes  of  parents  who  desire  to  aid  Sunday  School 
instructors  in  teaching  the  Gospel  to  their  children. 
This  should  be  done  by  demonstration  of  its  help- 
fulness and  not  by  "hounding"  teachers  until  they 
subscribe.  This  latter  practice  would  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  The  Instructor.  Mere  subscription 
is  not  enough.  If  The  Instructor  is  to  "open  the 
windows  of  Heaven"  to  the  busy  Sunday  School 
teacher,  it  must  be  read  and  pondered. 

How  can  the  superintendency  motivate  the  read- 
ing and  use  of  The  Instructor? 

It  is  suggested  that  they  read  The  Instructor 
and  then  call  their  teachers'  attention  to  specific 
messages,  enrichments,  and  techniques.  They  might 
point  out  Instructor  highlights  at  each  ward  faculty 
meeting.  They  might  request  the  one  leading  in 
prayer  at  Sunday  School  prayer  meeting  each  Sun- 
day to  ask  the  Lord  to  inspire  those  who  prepare 
The  Instructor  that  they  may  be  led  to  write  and 
to  choose  those  things  that  will  be  most  helpful.  It 
is  the  aim  to  have  all  Sunday  School  workers  be- 
come partners  with  God  in  the  accomplishment  of 
His  purposes. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


ST.  JOHN  ON  PATMOS   (Concluded  from  following  page) 


Then  the  most  important  events  concerning  men 
came  before  John's  eyes.  He  saw  war  in  heaven  and  the 
devil  and  his  angels  cast  down  to  earth.  (Revelation 
12:1'9.)  He  saw  the  saints  on  the  earth  overcome  by  the 
devil.  He  saw  the  Priesthood  taken  up  to  heaven.^*  He 
saw  the  Church  in  latter  times  restored  to  the  earth  — 
(in  which  he,  John,  with  his  brother,  James,  and  old 
companion,  Peter,  would  participate; ^"''^  and  he  would  be 
involved  otherwise  in  the  restoration  also,  especially  in 
preparing  the  gathering  of  Israel.)  ^^  He  beheld  the 
future  state  of  the  world  in  its  wickedness.  He  observed 
latter-day  war  machines  and  the  wars  themselves.  ^'^  He 
watched  ".  .  .  the  battles  in  the  air.  .  .  ."^^  He  saw 
plagues  and  pestilences  and  the  elements  in  confusion. 
He  saw  fire  and  smoke  and  heard  great  noise.  (See 
Revelation  9.)  Then  he  saw  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
and  a  great  judgment  day,  and  after  that  a  thousand 
years  of  peace  (the  devil  bound).  He  finally  saw  a  little 
season  of  trouble,  the  final  war  on  earth,  and  the  end 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  He  saw  the  final  judgment 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  and  the  final  casting  out 
of  the  devil  and  his  angels.  He  saw  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  made  new.  He  beheld  celestial  life  on  the  earth 
in  eternity.  (See  Revelation,  chapters  19-21.) 

"The  final  ministry  of  John  marks  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  administration  in  the  primitive  Church.  His 
fellow  apostles  have  gone  to  their  rest,  most  of  them 
having  entered  through  the  gates  of  martyrdom,  and  al- 
though it  is  his  special  privilege  to  tarry  in  the  flesh  until 
the  Lord's  advent  in  glory  ...  he  is  not  to  continue  his 
service  as  an  acknowledged  minister,  known  to  and 
accepted  by  the  Church.  Even  while  many  of  the 
apostles  lived  and  labored,  the  seed  of  apostasy  had 
taken  root  in  the  Church  and  had  grown  with  the 
rankness  of  pernicious  weeds."^^ 

John  seems  prepared  for  his  great,  lonely  mission.  It 
is  clear  to  us  that  he  has  shown  outstanding  qualities 
even  among  his  fellow  apostles. 

He  will  live  on  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
fall   asleep  in  their  given  times. 


14  Joseph    Fielding   Smith,    Doctrines    of   Salvation,    Volume    III;    compiled    by 
Biuce    R.    McConkie;    Bookcraft,    Salt    Lake    City,    Utah,    1956;    page    270. 

15  Joseph   Fielding   Smith,   Doctrines    of  Salvation,   Volume   III;   pages  98,   99. 

16  Joseph    Fielding    Smith,    Doctrines    of    Salvation,    Volume    III;    page    253. 

17  James    E.     Talmage,     The    Great    Apostasy,     1910    edition;     Deseiet    News 
Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  pages  28  and  29. 

18  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  The  Signs  of  the  Times;  page  179. 

19  James  E.  Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ;  page  716. 

THE   PICTURE 

Nicolas  Poussin,  the  painter  of  St.  John  on  Patmos, 
"was  a  Frenchman  Iwho]  always  loved  his  native 
France,"  but  who  "gave  up  the  position  as  'Court  Painter' 
to  the  King  of  France  ...  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
Italy.  Poussin  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  French  painters."^ 


The  Patmos  work  was  executed  sometime  between 
1645  and  1650.  It  is  listed  among  the  artist's  best  land- 
scape paintings,^  of  which  there  are  many. 

There  is  something  nostalgic  and  enchanting  about 
the  abandoned  beauty  of  the  island  here  —  more  im- 
mediately around  John  the  Revelator  himself.  The 
broken  columns  and  ruins  of  times  before  convey  to  one 
the  impression  of  John's  singular  life  among  men. 

Those  columns  of  civilization  giving  way  to  over- 
whelming nature,  the  spacious  green  sward,  the  clumps 
of  trees  and  bushes,  the  small  hill  in  the  middle  back- 
ground, the  water  below  the  hill,  the  erect  structures  in 
the  middle  of  the  whole  scene  —  these  are  familiar 
aspects  in  Poussin's  landscape  paintings.  The  gathering 
clouds  and  wide  horizon  reminds  one  of  "the  massive 
Italian  skies"^  that  enchanted  Poussin  and  now  enchant 
us  through  his  works.  "Our  eyes  wander  freely  ...  to 
enjoy  the  harmonious  view  of  clear,  serene  and  warm 
Campagna  scenery."^  Poussin  "regarded  harmony  of  ex- 
pression as  the  highest  aim  of  a  painter,  and  execution  as 
the  servant  of  the  idea.  .  .  .  All  is  as  straightforward  in 
his  art  as  in  his  character  ...  —  a  fine  combination  of 
the  Christian  worshipper  and  Greek  sage. 

"It  is  plain  that  the  art  of  Nicolas  Poussin  does  not 
manifest  itself  in  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  senses  through 
brilliant  and  seductive  color.  .  .  .  Poussin  could  employ 
color  well  when  he  chose.  He  believed  that  color  tended, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  senses,  to  divert  the  mind  from  the 
deep  meaning  of  his  thought.  .  .  .  His  art  rests  upon  a 
literary  and  classical  basis.  It  demands  above  all  a  clear 
presentation.  It  insists  that  every  picture  shall  have  some 
thought  of  deep  meaning.  His  art  reveals,  in  its  totality, 
more  invention  than  imagination.  The  artist  reasoned 
more  than  he  observed."^ 

Poussin  himself  made  these  observation^:  "The  grand 
style  consists  in  four  things:  Subject,  thought,  execution, 
and  style.  ...  A  painter  should  use  judgment  to  recog- 
nize quickly  the  good  and  suitable,  and  what  will  con- 
duce to  perfection  in  painting.  Coarse  or  vile  subjects  are 
the  refuge  of  those  who,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of 
their  talent,  cannot  choose  anything  else.  The  resources 
of  art  are  useless  for  unworthy  themes."^ 

In  connection  with  Poussin's  French  origin,  although 
he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Rome,  his  influence  served 
his  native  France  greatly.  ".  .  .  Just  one  thing  saved 
French  art  from  falling  completely  into  mannerism,  and 
this  was  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  painters  had  studied 
in  the  school  at  Rome.  Here  they  encountered  as  a  living 
force  the  tradition  of  Poussin.  . .  J 


1  Joseph  Pijoan,  An  Outline  History   of  Art;   Volume  III,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
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t.  Jolin  on  Pattttos 


by  F.  Donald  Isbell 


THE  STORY 


He  whom  we  observe  in  this  painting  is  John,  the 
Apostle,  a  Son  of  Thunder,  the  Beloved,  the  Revelator. ^ 
He  is  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos  —  a  small  island  in  the 
Aegean  Sea,^  off  the  coast  of  the  country  called  "Asia."^ 
Here  on  Patmos  the  Apostle  writes  a  tremendous  revela- 
tion he  has  received  from  Jesus  Christ. 

Although  John's  life  on  earth  will  continue,  he  has 
already  been  involved  in  activities  of  the  highest  signifi- 
cance and  adventure  for  men  of  any  time. 

He  was  a  very  young  man  when  the  person  known  as 
John  the  Baptist  was  preaching  and  baptizing  along  the 
Jordan.  When,  for  the  second  time,  the  Baptist  declared 
Christ  to  be  the  Lamb  of  God,  John  the  Revelator  was 
present  with  a  friend  named  Andrew.  These  two  heard 
the  Baptist's  declaration  "and  .  .  .  followed  the  Lord."^ 
Shortly  thereafter,  Andrew's  brother,  Simon  Peter,  and 
John's  brother,  James,  became  followers  of  the  Lord, 
also.  They  all  became  His  apostles. 

"James  and  John,  brothers  by  birth,  partners  in  busi- 
ness as  fishermen,  brethren  in  the  ministry,  were  associ- 
ated together  and  with  Peter  [and  Andrew]  in  the 
apostolic  calling.  The  Lord  bestowed  upon  .  .  .  [James 
and  John]  a  title  in  common  —  Boanerges,  or  Sons  of 
Thunder  —  possibly  with  a  reference  to  the  zeal  they 
developed  in  his  service,  which,  indeed,  at  times  had  to 
be  restrained,  as  when  they  would  have  had  fire  called 
from  heaven  to  destroy  the  Samaritan  villagers  who  had 
refused  hospitality  to  the  Master.  .  .  .  [These  disciples] 
and  their  mother  aspired  to  the  highest  honors  of  the 
kingdom,  and  asked  that  the  two  be  given  places,  one  on 
the  right  the  other  on  the  left  of  Christ  in  His  glory.  This 
ambition  was  gently  reproved  by  the  Lord.  .  .  ."^ 

Very  early  John  "became  a  devoted  servant  .  .  .  the 
disciple  'whom  Jesus  loved.'  At  the  last  supper  John  sat 
next  to  Jesus,  leaning  his  head  upon  the  Master's  breast; 
and  the  next  day  as  he  stood  beneath  the  cross  he 
received  from  the  dying  Christ  the  special  charge  to  care 
for  the  Lord's  mother;  and  to  this  he  promptly  re- 
sponded by  conducting  the  weeping  Mary  to  his  own 
house.  .  .  ."^ 

Peter,  James,  and  John  were  witnesses  of  many  im- 


(FoT  Course  4,  lesson  of  October  11,  "We  Make  Records";  for  Course  6, 
lesson  of  November  22,  "A  Latter-day  Saint  Believes  in  Prophecy";  for  Course 
12,  lesson  of  October  11,  "The  Most  Famous  Book  in  the  World";  and  of 
general   interest.) 
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6  James  E.  Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ;  page  220. 


portant  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus;  ".  .  .  the  three  were 
the  only  apostles  admitted  to  the  raising  of  the  daughter 
of  Jairus  from  death  to  life;  they  were  the  only  members 
of  the  Twelve  present  at  the  transfiguration  of  Christ" 
—  at  which  time  they  received  authority  and  the  keys 
of  authority  from  Moses,  Elijah,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  him- 
self; "they  were  nearest  the  Lord  during  the  period  of 
His  mortal  agony  in  Gethsemane.  . .  .'"^ 

"In  the  closing  verses  of  the  gospel  of  John,  we  find 
recorded  an  intimation  that  John  .  .  .  would  not  die  until 
the  Second  Coming.  .  .  .  The  Saviour  informed  Peter 
how  death  would  come  to  him.  .  .  ."^  Then,  "as  Christ 
and  Peter  walked  together,  the  latter,  looking  backward, 
saw  that  John  was  following  and  inquired:  'Lord,  and 
what  shall  this  man  do?'  Peter  wished  to  peer  into  the 
future  as  to  his  companion's  fate  —  was  John  also  to  die 
for  the  faith?  The  Lord  replied:  'If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me.'  It  was 
an  admonition  to  Peter  to  look  to  his  own  course  of  duty, 
and  to  follow  the  Master,  wherever  the  road  should 
lead.  Concerning  himself,  John  adds:  'Then  went  this 
saying  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that  disciple 
should  not  die:  yet  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  He  shall  not 
die.  .  .  .'  "9 

We  see  John  in  the  year  A.D.  96.  In  the  year  A.D. 
94  John  was  banished  to  Patmos.  ^f"  But  John  himself 
implies,  in  recording  his  revelation,  that  he  is  there  "for 
the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ."ii 

John  has  seen  the  Lord  in  vision  before  this  world 
was,  and  he  has  watched  in  vision  how  the  Lord  grew  to 
manhood  in  mortality.^^  Now  he  has  beheld  the  glorified 
Christ^s  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos.  This  is  John's  record 
of  the  manifestation: 

I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  be- 
hind me  a  great  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet.  Saying,  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last.  .  .  ,  And  I 
turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spake  with  me.  And  being 
turned,  I  saw  .  .  .  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  clothed 
with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot  .  .  .  His  head  and  his 
hairs  were  white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow;  and  his 
eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire;  and  his  feet  like  unto  fine 
brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace;  and  his  voice  as 
the  sound  of  many  waters.  .  .  .  And  when  I  saw  him, 
I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.  And  he  laid  his  right  hand 
upon  me,  saying  unto  me.  Fear  not;  ...  I  am  he  that 
liveth,  and  was  dead;  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more.  .  .  .  Write  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and 
the  things  which  are,  and  the  things  which  shall  be  here- 
after.  (See  Revelation  1 :  10-20.) 
(Concluded  on  opposite  back  of  picture.) 
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12  James  E.  Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ;  page  119  (note  3). 
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The  Lord  5  Prayer 


Matthew  6:9-13. 


Boul  (Dur  Bible  (fereui . . . 


hy  Marie  F.  Felt 

Some  of  the  stories  we  like  to  hear  often  are  those 
about  the  baby  Jesus  who  was  bom  in  Bethlehem 
and  of  the  shepherds  and  wise  men  who  came  to 
visit  him.  We  love  to  hear  of  the  time  when  the 
little  children  were  brought  to  Jesus  to  see  and  talk 
with  Him.  We  are  happy  when  we  hear  of  the 
little  boy  who  had  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  and 
shared  them,  at  Jesus'  request,  with  5,000  people. 
When  we  pray  we  like  to  remember  the  prayer  that 
Jesus  taught  as  people  sat  listening  to  Him  on  a 
hillside.     We  call  it  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

We  also  like  the  story  of  the  brave  boy,  Daniel, 
who  was  put  in  the  lions'  den  to  be  punished  be- 
cause he  dared  to  pray  to  God  after  the  king  had 
forbidden  it.  We  are  also  proud  of  Daniel  and  his 
friends  who  had  courage  enough  to  say  "No!"  when 
the  king's  servants  brought  them  food  and  drink 
that  the  Lord  had  said  was  not  good  for  them. 
Instead  they  asked  for  food  that  they  knew  was 
the  right  kind  for  them  to  eat. 

Just  about  everyone  wants  to  know  how  this 
earth  came  into  being  and  from  whence  people  came. 
We  know  that  "...  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,"  (Genesis  1:1.)  He  divided  the  light  from 
the  darkness  and  the  water  from  the  land.  Every- 
thing that  grows  or  lives  upon  the  earth,  He  made. 
And  last  of  all,  "...  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him;  male  and 
female  created  he  them."  (Genesis  1:27.)  "And  God 
saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it 
was  very  good.  .  .  .  (Genesis  1:31.) 

In  this  book  that  we  call  the  Bible,  we  find 
these  stories  and  many,  many  others.  They  are 
stories  that  tell  about  people  who  obeyed  God  and 
people  who  did  not;  about  people  with  faith  and 
some  who  were  weak;  of  those  who  listened  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  some  who  were  God's  proph- 
ets; of  wickedness  and  wars;  of  those  who  taught 
the  word  of  God  and  how  they  were  treated;  of  the 
great  joy  and  rewards  of  people  who  believed  and 
praised  and  thanked  God  for  His  goodness. 


(For  Course  4,  lessons  of  October  25  and  November  1,  "The 
Bible  Is  a  Record"  and  "The  Bible  Is  a  Compilation  of  Many  Books"; 
and  of  general  interest.) 
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Many  years  after  these  BibUcal  events,  men 
began  to  write  down  some  of  the  things  that  they 
had  heard.  They  wanted  to  remember  and  to  help 
others  remember  the  things  that  Jesus  and  the  other 
great  prophets  had  taught. 

As  years  went  by  and  the  Holy  Ghost  worked 
on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  some  of  these  writ- 
ings seemed  to  be  preferred  above  others.  Some 
seemed  to  tell  more  clearly  and  with  greater  spir- 
itual feeling  the  things  that  God  would  have  us 
know.  They  seemed  to  tell  the  story  more  power- 
fully and  point  the  way  to  eternal  happiness  and  joy. 
The  people  were  convinced  that  God  was  behind 
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these  messages  and  that  they  were  really  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  The  prophets  even  said  that  these  were 
not  their  own  words  nor  their  own  thoughts.  They 
said  that  God  had  put  these  thoughts  into  them  and 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  had  come  unto  them. 

By  the  time  the  prophets  had  gone,  people  be- 
came even  more  determined  that  the  living  kind- 
nesses of  the  Lord  must  never  be  forgotten  and  that 
the  hope  of  a  Messiah,  a  Saviour,  must  still  be  kept 
alive.  And  so  they  continued  to  write  of  the  teach- 
ings and  happenings  they  knew. 

As  these  writings  were  gathered  together,  the  first 
book  contained  the  five  books  of  Moses:  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy. 
These  had  to  do  with  the  laws  and  commandments 
of  God. 

Later  were  added  the  teachings  of  the  prophets 
found  in  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jer- 
emiah, Ezekiel,  and  others. 

Still  later  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  the  books  of  Job, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles  were  added.  And 
until  Jesus  came  to  this  earth,  this  is  what  the  Jew- 
ish Bible  contained.  We  know  it  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  our  Bible  today. 

When  Jesus  came,  the  people  at  first  did  not 
seem  to  care  about  writing  down  anything  about 
Him,  His  life,  who  He  was,  and  what  He  taught. 
They  did  not  write  down  about  the  apostles,  what 
they  taught  and  did,  either.  They  were  just  happy 
and  thrilled  with  Jesus  and  what  He  taught  them. 
To  write  about  Him  seemed  at  that  time  quite  un- 
necessary. They  even  thought  that  Jesus  would 
return  in  their  lifetime.  Even  the  apostles,  at  first, 
looked  forward  to  being  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air.    So  they  figured,  "Why  write  anything!" 

These  people,  like  those  in  Old  Testament  times, 
gathered  together  to  hear  their  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures and  to  listen  to  the  words  of  those  who  had 
been  with  Jesus  or  had  seen  Him  or  had  learned 
about  Him  from  someone  who  had.  At  this  point 
they  were  not  interested  in  the  written  record.  They 
wanted  to  hear  talks  from  men  who  knew,  especially 
from  one  of  the  twelve — e.g.  if  John  were  to  tell  of 
the  curcifixion  of  Jesus,  or  Peter  of  the  resurrection 
and  the  first  Easter  morning. 

With  all,  such  as  Peter,  Paul,  Philip,  and  others 
telling  about  Jesus,  His  life  and  teachings,  the  stor- 
ies became  as  fixed  as  if  they  had  been  written. 

These  lessons  and  instructions  concerning  Jesus 
went  on  in  spoken  form  for  more  than  30  years. 
We  are  told  that  none  of  the  apostles  except  John 
and  Matthew  ever  saw  one  of  the  written  gospels. 

Beginning  about  50  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  we  find  Paul   writing  to   people  in  places 


where  he  had  been;  but  at  this  time,  these  letters 
were  not  regarded  as  scripture. 

History  tells  us  that  about  A.D.  65,  30  years 
after  the  Ascension,  the  Gospels  had  not  yet  been 
written.  However,  after  Paul's  death,  about  A.D. 
64,  the  writing  of  the  first  gospel  began. 

The  minds  and  recollections  of  men  were  stimu- 
lated, and  such  sayings  as  these,  found  on  papyrus 
slips,  were  noted  and  included:  "Jesus  said,  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  There  are 
probably  other  collections  of  sayings  that  people 
contributed  and  which  were  included. 

People  began  also  to  remember  and  to  write 
down  what  they  had  been  learning  throughout  the 
years. 

The  first  gospel  written  was  that  of  Mark.  He 
wrote  down  what  he  had  heard  from  the  apostles 
as  they  had  told  it.  It  was  on  a  single  roll  of 
papyrus  about  20  feet  long,  and  in  the  middle  of 
it,  a  piece  broke  off,  leaving  us  without  this  message. 

Following  this,  Matthew  and  Luke  wrote  their 
books  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
obtained  much  of  their  information  from  Mark.  They 
did,  however,  tell  about  the  early  life  of  Jesus,  which 
Mark  did  not. 

About  25  years  later,  the  fourth  Gospel,  that  of 
John,  was  written.  By  this  time  John  was  an  old 
man  but  still  "the  disciple  that  Jesus  loved."  His 
Gospel  is  different  from  the  others  and  is  based  upon 
his  personal  experiences  and  memories  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  Jesus. 

With  the  New  Testament,  as  with  the  Old  Test- 
ament, what  was  included  in  it  was  decided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  working  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men.  The  deciding  factor  seemed  to  be  whether  or 
not  it  was  worthy  to  be  read  in  church. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John  became  the  ones  most  Hstened  to 
by  choice.  Since  Jesus  had  not  returned,  these  writ- 
ten Gospels,  the  only  permanent  record  of  Jesus' 
life,  became  more  and  more  precious  to  them.  With 
the  feeling  of  sacredness  for  these  records,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  these  Gospels  were  accepted  as  part 
of  the  Bible.  As  time  went  on,  other  writings,  such 
as  those  of  Paul,  were  included. 

Today  our  Bible  has  been  translated  into  nearly 
all  languages  of  the  earth.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
beloved  book  in  all  the  world.  We  are  very  grate- 
ful that  we  have  it,  are  we  not? 

References: 

J.  Paterson  Smyth,  The  Bible  in  the  Making. 
J.  Paterson  Smyth,  How  We  Got  Our  Bible. 
Wisdom  Magazine,  1963.  .    „  „  , 

— Mane  F.  Felt. 
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How  To  Encourage 
Attendance  At  Sunday  School 


With  the  initiation  of  the  Home 
Teaching  program,  the  Sunday 
School  should  take  a  more  serious 
look  at  its  program  of  "teaching 
the  Gospel  to  every  member."  If 
members  are  not  in  attendance 
they  cannot  be  taught  the  Gospel. 
Two  important  questions  are:  (1) 
How  can  we  get  them  to  Sunday 
School?  (2)  How  can  we  keep 
them  coming? 

Expert  Teaching   the   Key 
to  Attendance 

As  teachers  plan  and  prepare  to 
meet  their  classes  each  Sunday, 
these  thoughts  should  be  upper- 
most in  their  minds: 

1.  How  can  lessons  being  pre- 
pared be  presented  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  strengthen 
the  religious  teachings  and 
activities  of  the  home? 


2.  What  from  this  week's  les- 
son can  be  applied  in  the 
lives  of  class  members,  not 
only  in  the  coming  week,  but 
all  through  their  lives? 

3.  How  can  class  members  be 
involved  in  the  lesson  pres- 
entation? We  all  know  that 
as  we  participate  and  take 
part  in  a  class;  it  becomes 
more  interesting  to  us,  and 
we  feel  a  vital  part  of  it. 

As  teachers  give  answers  to 
these  questions,  class  members  will 
find  satisfaction  and  enlighten- 
ment in  Sunday  School  attendance 
and  dissatisfaction  in  nonattend- 
ance.  Psychology  tells  us  that  we 
tend  to  repeat  experiences  which 
are  satisfying  and  tend  to  shun 
those  which  are  not  satisfying.  If 
this  be  true,  with  good  teaching 
we  should  find  our  chapels  "burst- 


ing at  the  seams"  in  an  attempt  to 
accommodate  the  attendance  at 
Sunday  School;  for  members  would 
be  finding  peace  and  contentment 
in  their  Sunday  Schools  and  would 
be  seeking  their  places  each  Sun- 
day morning. 

Teachers  Must  Show  Concern 

A  good  teacher  shows  concern 
when  an  active  class  member  is 
absent.  The  concern  can  take  the 
form  of  (1)  a  telephone  call,  (2) 
a  note  through  the  mail,  (3)  a 
personal  contact  (a)  at  home,  (b) 
in  town,  (c)  at  the  store,  (d) 
through  some  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, or  (e)  through  a  friend. 

Remember,  it  is  indeed  a  good 
teacher  who  shows  concern  when 
an  active  class  member  is  not  at 
Sunday  School. 

— Mima  Rasband. 


(For  Course  2,  lessons  of  November  1  and 
29,  "Helping  Others  Makes  Everybody  Hap- 
py" and  "We  Express  Gratitude  for  Our 
Blessings";  and  for  the  general  use  of  the 
Junior  Sunday  School. ) 


THANKS  TO  THEE 


Words  and  Music  by 
Lorin  F.  Wheelwright 


Fervently 


r    f     r 


T-r 


w^^ 


^ 


^ 


Fa-ther,  know  our  hearts  are  bring- ing, Thanks  to  Thee,Thanks-giv-ing  Day. 
Fa-ther,know  our  hearts  are    say-  ing, Thanks  to  Thee, Thanks-giv-ing  Day. 


1.  Fa-ther,  hear  Thy  chil-dren  sing-ing,  Fa-ther,  hear  our  voic-es   ring-  ing, 

2.  Fa-ther,  hear   our  mu- sic   play- ing,  Fa-ther,  hear  our  voic-es  pray- ing 


fr^''' I,  Mr"  ^'1^1  ^  ^iJ.  J.Mljl 


f= 


Copyright   1964  by  Pioneer  Music  Press,  Salt  Lake  City, Utah. 


Used  by  permission. 
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Superintendents 


President  David  0.  McKay  said 
at  the  Sunday  School  Centennial 
Conference  in  1949:  'The  great 
Sunday  School  of  the  future  will 
have  a  teacher  training  class  in 
which  not  only  the  active  teachers, 
but  also  prospective  teachers  may 
receive  practical  instructions  in  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of 
lessons.  ...  To  reach  the  ideals  I 
have  mentioned  .  .  .  the  prepared 
teacher  must  see  clearly  the  mes- 
sage he  is  to  impart.  He  carmot 
give  what  he  does  not  possess.  He 
cannot  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
children  a  nobility  which  is  not 
his.  He  must  know  the  details  as- 
sociated with  the  incidents  of  his 
lesson;  must,  through  keen  obser- 
vation and  research  and  study, 
gather  illustrative  material;  must 
organize  logically  the  accumu- 
lated material,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
sented impressively;  must  exercise 
discrimination  and  eliminate  that 
which  is  irrelevant.  This  requires 
not  only  study,  but  intelligent 
guidance  which  may  be  given  in 
these  teacher  training  classes."^ 

Ever  since  Richard  Ballantyne, 
inspired  by  the  thought  ".  .  .  that 
the  Gospel  was  too  precious  .  .  . 
to  be  withheld  from  the  children," 
brought  logs  from  Mill  Creek  Can- 
yon and  rock  from  Red  Butte 
Canyon  and  made  adobes  from 
which  to  construct  a  house — one 
large  room  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  Lord  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  children — this  quest  for 
teachers  has  gone  on  apace. 

In  the  winter  of  1892  Karl  G. 
Maeser  organized  at  Brigham 
Young  Academy  a  training  course 

i"The  Sunday  School  Looks  Forward,"  by 
President  David  C  McKay,  The  Instructor, 
Volume  84,  page  622 


In  Quest  of  Trained 
Sunday  School  Teachers 


for  Sunday  School  teachers,  and 
teachers  from  many  stakes  were 
called  to  take  it.  In  the  1890's 
Weber,  Granite,  and  some  other 
stake  boards  began  teacher  train- 
ing courses  for  their  teachers.  This 
stake  board  activity  had  gratify- 
ing results. 

On  April  4,  1907,  a  special  Sun- 
day School  convention,  attended 
by  "29  members  of  the  General 
Board  .  .  .  and  219  delegates  from 
the  stakes,"  was  held  in  the  LDS 
University  buildings  with  First 
Assistant  General  Superintendent 
David  O.  McKay  presiding.  Elder 
McKay  said,  "The  object  of  the 
convention  is  to  bring  about  some 
unity  in  our  work.  .  .  .  We  have 
met  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
closer  together,  that  the  General 
Board  may  get  in  closer  touch  with 
the  stake  boards.  ...  We  need 
unity  in  the  Sunday  School  work. 
.  .  .  We  need  unity  of  effort  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  the 
development  of  the  child's  soul." 
In  the  afternoon,  after  preliminary 
business,  the  delegates  met  by  de- 
partments for  the  consideration  of 
classwork  under  three  headings: 
"first,  the  selection  of  the  aim; 
second,  the  development  of  the 
aim;  and  third,  illustration  and 
application."^  At  this  time  there 
were  741  ward  Sunday  Schools  in 
the  55  stakes  of  the  Church. 

The  Juvenile  Instructor,  pur- 
chased from  the  Cannon  family  by 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
in  1900,  was  in  1908  made  a  Sun- 
day School  teacher  training  organ. 
In  an  editorial  in  the  January  is- 
sue President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  the 
General  Superintendent,  said: 

^"Sunday  School  Convention,"  Juvenile  In- 
structor, Volume  42,  pages  265-8. 


"For  42  years  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor has  been  devoted  to  the 
education  and  advancement  of  the 
young.  .  .  .  With  this  number  the 
policy  is  modified;  but  the  central 
purpose  is  still  the  same,  viz.,  the 
education  of  the  child. 

"...  The  department  of  Sun- 
day School  topics  will  be  devoted 
to  special  Sunday  School  workers. 
Therein  will  be  found  helpful  sug- 
gestions on  classwork,  instructions 
from  the  General  Board  and  not 
infrequently,  we  hope,  letters  from 
the  different  stake  superintendents 
giving  new  ideas  and  successful 
measures  in  Sunday  School  work 
.  .  .  making  the  Juvenile  an  indis- 
pensable aid  to  every  officer  and 
teacher  in  the  Sunday  School." 

Teacher  training  in  earnest  was 
brought  about  in  1915  when  Elder 
Adam  S.  Beimion  was  chosen  to 
prepare  teacher  training  lessons 
for  the  following  year.  This  excel- 
lent book.  The  Principles  of 
Teaching,  is  one  of  the  texts  of 
the  present  teacher  training  cours- 
es and  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  Sunday  School  officer  and 
teacher. 

In  1934,  Teaching  as  the  Direc- 
tion of  Activities,  by  John  T. 
Wahlquist,  was  prepared — another 
invaluable  text.  In  1947  The  Mas- 
ter's Arty  by  Howard  R.  Driggs, 
completed  the  "triumvirate"  of 
Sunday  School  teacher  training 
texts  for  the  training  of  prospec- 
tive teachers. 

For  the  1964  teacher  training 
course,  the  Teacher  Training  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Board  has 
prepared  a  manual.  Teaching  the 
Gospel,  and  a  teacher's  supple- 
ment.    These  are  ready  for  the 
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course   which   should   begin    Sep- 
tember 27. 

So  necessary  and  urgent  did  the 
General  Board  consider  the  teacher 
training  course  for  prospective 
teachers,  and  yet  so  short  of  class- 
rooms were  most  wards  during  the 
class  period  of  the  Sunday  School, 
that  it  authorized  the  holding  of 
this  most  potent  class  during  the 
worship  service  of  Sunday  School 
when  classrooms  are  available,  for 


the  28  or  more  weeks  required  to 
complete  this  course. 

We  are  all  teachers.  All  could 
profit  from  this  course.  Every 
adult  in  the  ward  or  branch,  be  he 
old  or  young,  should  aspire  to  some 
time  take  this  splendid  qualifying 
class. 

Henceforth  no  bishop  nor  super- 
intendent should  ever  have  to  fall 
back  on  untrained  teachers  to 
handle   this  most  sacred   of   call- 


ings— the  teaching  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  young. 

Each  ward  or  branch  superin- 
tendent should  nominate  to  the 
bishop  or  branch  president  by  Sep- 
tember 6  the  names  of  20  prospec- 
tive teachers;  these  may  be  called 
and  be  ready  to  begin  the  teacher 
training  course  September  27. 

— General  Superintendent 
George  R.  Hill. 

Library  File  Reference:  Teachers  and  Teaching. 


Memorized  Recitations 

for  Nov.  1, 1964 

During  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  these  scriptures 
should  be  memorized  by  students 
in  Courses  8  and  14,  respectively. 
They  should  then  be  recited  in 
unison  by  students  in  these  classes 
during  the  Sunday  School  worship 
service  of  Nov.  1,   1964. 

Course  8: 

(This  verse  explains  that  the 
Lord  is  not  slow  in  keeping  His 
promises,  nor  does  He  desire  that 
men  should  perish  but  that  they 
should  repent.) 

"The  Lord  is  not  slack  concern- 
ing his  promise,  as  some  men 
count  slackness;  but  is  longsuffer- 


ing  to  us-ward,  not  willing  that 
any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance." 

—II  Peter  S:9. 

Course  14: 

(Matthew  explains  the  doctrine 
concerning  apostasy  and  false 
teachers  in  the  last  days.) 

"Then  if  any  man  shall  say  unto 
you,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  there; 
believe  it  not. 

"For  there  shall  arise  false 
Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and 
shall  shew  great  signs  and  won- 
ders; insomuch  that,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, they  shall  deceive  the  very 
elect." 

—Matthew  24:23,  24. 
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How  To  Orient  Investigators 


by  Henry  L.  Isaksen* 

Editor's  Note:  This  teacher  improvement  lesson  is  part 
of  a  series  which  relates  to  the  1964  Sunday  School  Confer- 
ence theme,  "We'll  Keep  a  Welcome."  Sunday  School  Gen- 
eral Board  members  are  visiting  stakes  and  missions  during 
the  1964  Quarterly  Conferences  to  give  further  instructions 
about  this  theme.  All  stake  board  advisers  and  mission 
supervisors  are  urged  to  keep  these  articles  for  future  ref- 
erence. Ward  and  branch  officers  and  teachers  in  the  Sun- 
day School  are  requested  to  study  and  apply  the  principles 
presented  in  this  series.  Thus,  a  Church-wide  effort  to 
keep  a  welcome  will  be  presented  through  all  Sunday 
Schools  during  the   1964-65   year. 

Any  Boy  Scout  can  tell  you  that  to  "orient"  a 
map  means  to  place  it  in  exact  relation  to  the  points 
of  the  compass  and  features  on  the  ground.  What, 
then,  does  it  mean  to  orient  an  investigator?  We 
think  immediately  of  the  obvious  answer:  it  means  to 
extend  a  hearty  greeting,  to  make  worship  service 
and  class  period  meaningful  and  enjoyable,  and  to 
keep  the  welcome  alive  in  Sunday  School.  Let  us 
not  fail  to  do  these  things. 

Now,  in  order  to  answer  the  question  more  fully, 
let  us  turn  to  the  dictionary  and  learn  what  mean- 
ings are  given  to  the  word  "orient."  As  a  noun,  orient 
refers  to  the  East,  as  opposed  to  Occident,  or  the 
West.  It  also  refers  to  the  eastern  sky,  and  the 
dawn  or  sunrise.  As  a  verb  it  means  "to  cause  to 
face  or  turn  to  the  east;  to  place  or  adjust,  as  a  map, 
in  exact  relation  to  the  points  of  the  compass;  to 
adjust  according  to  first  principles  or  recognized 
facts  or  truths;  to  adapt  (oneself)  mentally  to  a 
situation;  to  adjust  in  relation  to  something  else."^ 

Applying  these  meanings  to  the  question  of  how 
to  orient  an  investigator,  we  might  say  that  it  is 
similar  to  orienting  a  map:  we  place  him  in  such  a 
position  that  his  direction  in  life  is  in  exact  relation- 
ship to  the  truth  about  life.  Or  we  might  say  that 
we  "face  him  East,"  toward  the  sunrise  of  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel.  We  help  him  "adjust  according  to 
first  principles  or  recognized  facts  or  truths"  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  life. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  every  non- 
member  who  visits  one  of  our  meetings  is  an  investi- 
gator. Some,  as  was  the  case  with  Brent,  the  young 
man  depicted  in  the  excellent  Sunday  School  film, 
"As  Others  See  Us,"  attend  just  because  they  are 


invited  by  a  friend.  Others  come  because  of  curios- 
ity. All  should  be  made  to  feel  welcome.  If  they 
are,  many  who  come  out  of  curiosity  or  friendship 
will  become  investigators,  and  many  investigators 
will  become  members. 

Doing  an  effective  job  of  welcoming  visitors  and 
of  orienting  investigators  is  most  important.  It  is 
in  keeping  with  the  current  emphasis  on  missionary 
work  as  one  of  the  four  basic  aspects  of  the  corre- 
lated priesthood  program  and  as  a  responsibility  of 
every  member  of  the  Church. 

It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  every  investigator 
is  interested  in  learning  the  truth  about  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  about  its  place  in  his  life;  that 
he  likes  the  Church  and  its  members;  and  that  he 
will  be  influenced  not  only  by  what  he  learns  about 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  by  the  behavior  of 
the  members  of  the  Church. 

To  orient  investigators,  then,  we  must  involve 
and  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  active 
membership  of  the  ward.  This  is  not  something  that 
can  be  done  successfully  by  official  greeters  alone, 


*Dr  Isaksen,  a  former  member  of  the  Sunday  School  General 
Board,  is  now  employed  as  director  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services  for 
Lexington  Public  Schools,  Lexington,  Massachusetts.  He  is  bishop 
of  Billerica  Ward,  Boston  Stake. 

iFwnfc  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary,  International  Edition,  1964. 


All  should  be  made  to  feel  welcome.    Many  who  come  out 
of  curiosity  will  become  investigators,  and  later   members. 
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by  the  officers  of  the  Sunday  School,  or  by  the  teach- 
er of  the  Gospel  Essentials  class.  Nor  can  it  be  done 
only  by  the  members  of  the  bishopric.  They  can, 
of  course,  set  the  example;  but  they  must  also  enlist 
the  help  of  all  those  with  whom  the  investigators 
come  in  contact. 

Another  clue  to  finding  a  more  complete  answer 
to  our  question  might  be  found  in  our  determina- 
tion to  follow  the  program  of  the  Church  in  every 
detail.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  those  units 
throughout  the  Church  in  which  the  attitude  of  the 
leader  is,  "Let's  start  with  the  conviction  that  we 
can  and  will  follow  the  program  of  the  Church,"  have 
far  greater  success  than  those  in  which  the  attitude 
is,  "We  can't  follow  the  program  of  the  Church  here 
because  .  .  .  ."  Of  couse,  some  adjustments  will 
have  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  because  of  in- 
adequate facilities,  scattered  membership,  etc.  But 
usually  the  Sunday  School  operated  "by  the  book" 
does  the  best  job  of  integrating  investigators.  This 
means  that  our  Sunday  School  officers  will  main- 
tain a  fully-organized  and  efficiently-operated  pro- 
gram: greeters,  ushers,  preludial  music,  reverential 
and  inspirational  worship  services,  and  well-taught 
classes  for  all  age  groups.  It  means  that  in  the 
classrooms  our  teachers  will  be  well  prepared  with 
interesting,  informative  lessons;  their  classes  will  be 
fully  organized;  and  that  members  of  their  classes, 
including  investigators,  will  be  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram in  some  way  so  that  they  feel  they  belong  to 
the  class  group.  It  means  that  each  of  our  officers, 
teachers,  and  members  will  "...  learn  his  duty,  and 
.  .  .  act  in  the  office  in  which  he  is  appointed,  in 
all  dihgence."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  107:99.) 

The  next  suggestion  is  really  an  enlargement  of 
the  last  and  is  made  to  bishops:  follow  the  program 
of  the  Church  with  respect  to  the  missionary  re- 
sponsibility of  each  member.  This  implies  that  the 
recommended  structure  and  procedures  within  the 
priesthood  will  be  followed:  a  Ward  Council  will 
function,  with  the  Seventies  president  or  group  lead- 
er serving  as  advisor  to  the  bishopric  with  respect  to 
the  missionary  program;  an  Aaronic  Priesthood  Mis- 
sionary Committee  will  be  organized  with  the  bishop 
as  chairman  and  with  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  quorums  and  from  the  girls'  groups  of  cor- 
responding ages;  and  full-time  and/or  local  mission- 
aries will  be  available  to  instruct  investigators  re- 
ferred by  members  through  the  bishop. 

As  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Sunday  School, 
we  can  all  help,  not  only  by  doing  our  part  as  mis- 
sionaries, but  also  by  carrying  out  our  Sunday 
School  assignments  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 


While  the  recommended  program  of  the  Church 
should  be  followed  in  every  detail,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered minimal,  not  restrictive.  For  example,  great 
success  is  being  experienced  in  many  wards  by  carry- 
ing out,  in  addition  to  the  programs  mentioned 
above,  a  weekly  meeting  referred  to  as  "U-nite."  It 
has  recently  been  adopted  in  our  ward,  and  promises 
to  herald  a  new  day  in  proselyting  activity  in  the 
area.  It  consists  of  a  meeting  to  which  all  members 
are  invited  to  bring  their  "golden  contacts" — friends, 
neighbors,  and  even  strangers  who  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  learn  more  about  the  Church. 

This  meeting  is  conducted  by  a  member  of  the 
bishopric  and  consists  of  a  brief  worship  service,  a 
baptismal  service  (if  there  are  any  candidates  on  a 
given  night) ,  a  class  period,  and  a  closing  service 
including  the  confirmation  of  those  baptized  earlier 
in  the  evening.  During  the  class  period,  full-time 
and  local  missionaries  are  available  to  conduct  all 
six  of  the  discussions,  if  necessary;  thus  an  investi- 
gator at  any  stage  of  progress  through  the  lessons 
will  receive  the  next  lesson.  Also  conducted  during 
that  period  is  one  of  a  series  of  12  "development" 
lessons  for  recently  baptized  members  and  for  re- 
cently reactivated  members. 

Lessons  are  organized  and  taught  in  such  a  way 
that  a  person  may  enter  at  any  point  in  the  series 
and  leave  after  he  has  completed  the  cycle.  He  then 
goes  into  the  genealogy  class,  which  is  also  attended 
by  "older"  members.  A  representative  of  each  auxil- 
iary organization  is  present  on  "U-nite"  so  the  fel- 
lowshiping  program  begins  immediately  upon  the 
investigator's  arrival.  Although  it  is  just  beginning, 
it  has  promise  of  being  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
regular  program  of  Sunday  School  and  other  organ- 
izations in  their  efforts  to  orient  investigators. 

Our  primary  purpose  as  officers  and  teachers  in 
the  Sunday  School  is  to  "teach  the  Gospel  to  every 
member  of  the  Church."  There  is  nothing  that  pre- 
vents us  from  "getting  a  head  start"  by  carrying  out 
an  active  and  well-organized  program  of  orientation 
for  investigators,  most  of  whom  will  soon  be  mem- 
bers. By  following  some  of  the  above  suggestions, 
and  adapting  them  to  fit  local  needs,  we  will  not 
only  be  contributing  to  the  fulfillment  of  Daniel's 
prophecy  (See  Daniel  2:44-45),  but  we  will  be  se- 
curing to  ourselves  that  joy  spoken  of  by  the  Lord 
through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  (See  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  18:15-16.) 

Let  us  help  to  keep  the  welcome  for  investigators 
by  "facing  them  East,  toward  the  sunrise  of  truth," 
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Oiar  Hyrans  of  Thanksgiving 


Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  November 


The  Hymn:  "Come,  Ye  Thankful 
People"  author,  Henty  Alford;  com- 
poser, George  J.  Elvey;  Hymns — Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
No.   29. 

The  theme  of  this  hymn  is  one 
of  joyful  thanksgiving.  The  melody 
is  splendid,  and  choristers  can  rec- 
ommend its  being  sung  with  full 
voice.  The  message  is  of  supreme 
quality  and  deserves  full-throated 
singing.  How  good  is  lukewarm 
thankfulness?  How  sincere  is  a 
weak  expression  of  gratitude? 

In  present-day  Zion  all  enjoy  a 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy:  ".  .  . 
Joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found 
therein,  thanksgiving,  and  the 
voice  of  melody."  (Isaiah  51:3.) 
Let  everyone,  then,  who  has  glad- 
ness and  thanksgiving  in  his  heart 
express  it  in  fervent  voice. 

To  the  Chorister: 

This  hymn  is  most  powerful 
when  sung  in  unison.  The  melody 
range  is  not  too  high  for  anyone, 
even  basses  and  altos,  providing  it 
is  sung  loudly.  The  range  is  not 
even  as  high  as  that  of  the  United 
States  national  anthem. 

Keep  a  strict,  straight  rhythm 
throughout.  This  is  not  easy  to 
do,  but  you  might  try.  It  certain- 
ly is  not  impossible. 

The  month  of  November  affords 
excellent  opportunity  to  teach  the 
fundamental  principle  of  thank- 
fulness for  the  rich  and  bountiful 
blessings  in  the  present  day.  Alma 
says:  "And  now  I  would  that 
ye  should  be  .  .  .  diligent  in 
keeping  the  commandments  of 
God  at  all  times;  asking  for  what- 
soever things  ye  stand  in  need, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal;  al- 
ways returning  thanks  unto  God 
for  whatsoever  things  ye  do  re- 
ceive." (Alma  7:23.) 

This  hymn  is  easy  enough  to 


sing,  to  direct,  and  to  play  in  an 
ordinary  way,  but  a  bit  of  care 
and  skill  are  necessary  to  infuse 
into  it  the  life  and  glad  spirit 
which  it  deserves.  Now,  how  do 
you  do  that? 

First,  you  need  not  be  in  a  hur- 
ry. There  is  time  enough  for  all 
things,  especially  in  singing  thanks 
to  our  Heavenly  Father.  Let  the 
tempo  be  quite  steady  in  order  to 
lend  its  strength  to  the  hymn.  If 
you  do  not  feel  a  resultant  strength 
of  style,  your  rhythm  may  be 
weak.  You  need  not  be  a  trained 
musician  to  enjoy  rhythm,  for  the 
rhythm  of  music  is  akin  to  the 
rhythm  of  life  all  about.  So,  as  di- 
rectors and  organists,  let  go  of 
meaningless  meanderings,  and  take 
hold  of  this  hymn  with  a  firm  and 
steady  beat. 

To  the  Organist: 

And  you,  organists,  back  up  the 
director  with  like  kind  of  playing. 
You  might  practice  this  with  real 
profit  at  ihe  monthly  preparation 
meeting. 

Second,  play  this  hymn  in  a 
marked  style,  marcato.  The  mel- 
ody may  be  played  quite  legato  in 
order  to  give  it  a  singing  quality, 
but  separate  the  other  three  lower 
parts  clearly.  There  are  many  re- 
peated notes,  all  of  which  shotild 
be  clearly  separated.  Try  it.  You 
will  be  pleased  with  the  resultant 
improvement  of  style. 

If  this  hymn  is  to  be  sung  with 
full  voice  resulting  from  full  feel- 
ing in  the  heart,  will  it  not  be 
strange  if  you  play  in  a  weak  and 
mincing  manner?  All  right  then, 
gird  up  your  armor,  put  on  the 
stops,  leave  off  the  wobbling  trem- 
olo—play forte!  And  let  your 
sound  be  equal  in  loudness  with 
all  the  congregation. 


There  let  the  pealing  Organ  blow, 
To  the  full  voiced  Quire  below, 
In  Service  high  and  Anthems 

clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through 

mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  extasies, 
And  bring  all  Heav'n  before  mine 

eyes  J 

— Alexander  Schreiner. 

iJohn  Milton,   II  Penseroso,  lines   161-166. 
(The   hymn   for  December   will   be    "Hark! 
the  Herald   Angels  Sing,"   Hymns,   No.   60.) 

The  Story  of  the  Three  Bears 

When  Goldilocks  visited  the 
home  of  the  three  bears,  she  found 
porridge  which  was  either  too  hot 
or  too  cold,  chairs  which  were 
either  too  large  or  too  small,  and 
beds  which  were  either  too  hard 
or  too  soft.  Happily,  she  also 
found  porridge,  chair,  and  bed 
which  were  "just  right." 

As  we  travel  throughout  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church,  we 
still  find  some  choristers  who  are 
sleepy-slow  and  some  who  love  to 
show  off  their  dictatorial  powers 
by  driving  the  singing  at  outrage- 
ously fast  speeds.  Happily,  we  are 
also  finding  some  improvement 
here  and  there,  where  choristers 
endeavor  to  find  the  "golden 
mean"  and  lead  their  singers  at  a 
well-considered  tempo. 

That  tempo  is  best  which  calls 
no  attention  to  itself.  Let  our 
attention  be  toward  the  worship 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  as  we  sing. 

Extreme  tempos  are  always  an- 
noying to  the  people  who  are  sing- 
ing. The  chorister  may  be  enjoy- 
ing himself,  for  he  may  be  success- 
fully calling  attention  to  his 
dictatorial  baton.  Some  choristers 
demand  fast  tempos  because  they 
feel  an  exhilaration  in  the  faster 
rhythm.  It  leaves  everyone  breath- 
less, so  to  speak.  Against  such  a 
viewpoint  let  us  plead   that   the 
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finest,  the  noblest,  the  grandest 
rhythms  are  the  slower  ones  which 
impart  seriousness,  sincerity,  and 
majesty  to  the  singing  of  hymns. 
In  addition  to  these  mentioned 


virtues  there  will  also  be  an  emo- 
tional impact,  stirring  the  heart, 
and  calling  us  to  a  renewal  of  our 
faith.  Too  fast  singing  tends  to 
be    like    something    frivolous    or 


thoughtless.  Too  slow  singing 
tends  to  be  weak  and  sleepy.  But 
a  tempo  which  is  "just  right"  and 
completely  comfortable  will  be 
noble  and  grand  in  its  efEect. 

— Alexander  Schreiner. 


Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  November 


Hymn:  "Father,  Thou  Who  Car- 
est";  author  and  composer,  Patty  Hill; 
The  Children  Sing,  No.  5. 

This  song  contains  special  mes- 
sages for  children.  At  the  end  of 
the  growing  season  it  is  good  for 
children  to  know  that  food  is  gath- 
ered and  stored  for  use  during  the 
dormant  season. 

Regardless  of  where  one  lives, 
he  needs  to  thank  sincerely  his 
Father  in  heaven  for  food,  flowers, 
animals,  and  insects  which  all  help 
to  make   the  wonderful  world. 

To  the  Chorister: 

"Father,  Thou  Who  Carest"  is 
a  prayer  song;  therefore  it  should 
be  sung  reverently,  as  is  suggested. 
The  biblical  language  used  in  the 
song  also  suggests  reverence.  Chil- 
dren have  a  tendency  to  use  the 
pronouns  of  everyday  conversation 
when  addressing  Diety.  They  prob- 
ably do  so  because  they  do  not 
understand  the  terms  Thee,  Thou, 
and  Thy;  or  because  they  fail  to 
comprehend  the  importance  of  us- 
ing these  pronouns.  Hymn  prac- 
tice seems  an  ideal  time  to  help 
children  understand  these  terms 
and  the  importance  of  them. 

Explain  to  the  children  the  use 
of  biblical  language  in  prayers; 
then  sing  the  song.  If  you  recite 
the  words,  many  children  will  re- 
cite them  when  they  should  be 
singing.  A  song  seems  very  com- 
plicated to  children  when  they  hear 
the  wor^s  spoken,  then  the  piano 
or  organ  play  the  music,  and  they 
are  asked  to  remember  both  and 
put  them  together. 

A  song  is  so  simple  for  children 
to  learn   when   someone   sings   a 


small  portion  exactly  as  they  are 
to  sing  it.  This  helps  them  do 
what  is  expected  of  them  with  con- 
fidence, and  they  learn  the  song 
quickly.  For  help  in  teaching  a 
song  by  this  method  see  A  Guide 
for  Choristers  and  Organists  in  the 
Junior  Sunday  School^  pages  22, 
23. 

To  the  Organist: 

Use  "Father,  Thou  Who  Carest" 
as  part  of  the  prelude  for  October 
so  that  children  will  have  heard  it 
many  times  before  the  chorister 
teaches  it.  To  avoid  tiresome  rep- 
etition, part  of  the  time  use  "Eve- 
ning Prayer"  by  Humperdinck, 
from  Alexander  Schreiner's  Organ 
Voluntaries,  Volume  1,  page  87.  It 
is  a  selection  children  enjoy.  There 


will  be  no  modulation  nor  time 
change  since  both  selections  are  in 
the  key  of  D  major,  written  in 
common  time;  they  should  be 
played  andante. 

When  playing  this  hymn  of  the 
month  for  an  introduction  before 
children  sing  with  the  accompani- 
ment, notice  that  each  phrase  is 
distinct.  There  is  a  definite  pause 
or  hold  to  separate  the  phrases. 
There  is  also  a  different  melody 
for  each  phrase.  It  is  like  learning 
four  little  songs  and  putting  them 
together  to  make  a  complete  song. 
You  can  help  with  the  continuity 
by  playing  smoothly  and  connect- 
ing the  phrases. 

— Mary  W.  Jensen. 

(The  Junior  Sunday  School  hymn  for  the 
month  of  December  will  be  "Far,  Far  Away 
on  Judea's  Plains,"  The  Children  Sing, 
No.  163.) 


November  Sacrament  Gems 

For  Senior  Sunday  School  For  Junior  Sunday  School 


"No  man  can  serve  two  masters: 
for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and 


Jesus   said:    ".   .   .   Thou   shalt 
love  thy   neighbour   as   thyself."^ 


love   the   other;    or  else   he   will     ~-7,-^^     oo  o„ 

'  -Matthew  22:39. 

hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the 
other.  .  .  ."1 

^Matthew  6:24. 

Organ  Music  To  Accompany  November   Sacrament  Gems 

Darwin  K.  Wolford 
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One   mother  said:   "I  feel  like  I   have   been  one   with    the 
Creator  in  fashioning  this  mite  of  humanity  which  is  ours." 


Big    sister    plays    "mother"    to    her  own    toy    baby    while 
Mother  bathes  the  newcomer  to  the  family  each  morning. 


THE  JOYS  OP  HAVING 


by  Hazel  West  Lems* 

What  is  there  about  a  baby  that  brings  so  much 
joy  into  the  home?  One  mother  said,  "It's  like  hav- 
ing a  bit  of  heaven  in  our  home.  There  is  never  a 
love  like  the  love  a  family  can  give  to  a  cuddly, 
helpless,  innocent,  little  one."  The  small  child  in  the 
family  shows  his  love  and  care  for  the  new  baby  by 
helping  his  mother  in  many  ways.  He  also  likes  to 
amuse  the  baby  by  handing  him  toys  or  doing  funny 
tricks  to  make  him  laugh.  The  older  child  can  feed 
the  baby,  take  him  for  a  walk,  and  fold  and  put  the 
clothes  away  or  bring  clothes  to  mother.  Father  too, 
takes  his  part  in  the  care  of  the  baby.  He  also  re- 
lieves his  wife  of  household  tasks  and  the  care  of 
other  children  in  the  family  when  he  can. 


(For  Course  1,  lessons  of  November  1  and  22,  "I  Was  a  Baby 
When  I  Came  To  Live  with  My  Family"  and  "There  Is  Love  in 
My  Family  for  Me.") 

*  Sister  Hazel  West  Lewis  served  on  the  General  Board  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  for  nearly  14  years.  She  was  awarded 
a  B.S.  degree  by  Brigham  Young  University  and  a  M.S.  degree 
by  the  University  of  Utah.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of 
Utah  Pioneers.  She  and  her  husband,  John  R.  Lewis,  are  parents 
of  one  daughter. 


Another  joy  of  a  baby  in  the  home  is  that  of 
watching  him  grow  and  develop.  Every  new  thing 
a  baby  does  is  a  matter  of  delight  and  interest. 
What  fun  it  is  to  watch  a  baby  in  his  bath!  One 
mother  said  that  when  it  was  bath  time  for  the 
youngest,  the  older  brothers  brought  out  little  chairs 
to  sit  on  and  watch  the  cavorting  of  the  baby.  An- 
other mother  said  that  when  baby  was  being  bathed, 
her  little  daughter  imitated  mother,  got  her  doll,  and 
bathed  it  in  its  play  bathinette. 

As  a  baby  begins  to  drink  from  a  cup  and  then 
later  on  to  feed  himself,  a  momentous  moment  has 
arrived  in  the  family. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  fascinating  experiences  of 
a  family  is  to  observe  the  very  young  child's  efforts 
to  communicate.  From  the  cooing  and  gurgling 
stage  of  infancy  come  sounds  that  later  on  make 
words  and  still  later  sentences. 

Another  joy  of  having  a  baby  in  the  home  is  that 
of  recognizing  the  great  potential  he  has.  The  fund- 
amental virtues  are  taught  in  the  home.    It  is  here 
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1.  A  happy  baby  smiles  at  life.   3.  "We  attend  Church  together." 

2.  "I  can  help  Mother  often."  4.  Big  brother  does  his  bit,  too. 


Photographing   the   youngster   is   fun   for    the   family   and 
provides  wonderful  treasures  for  a  "Book  of  Remembrance." 


A  BABY  IN  THE  HOME 


that  a  young  child  learns  to  pray  and  develop  a 
love  for  Heavenly  Father.  He  gains  self-confidence 
and  self-reliance  in  a  home  environment  in  which  he 
is  loved  and  made  to  feel  secure.  Every  child  needs 
to  have  a  good  feehng  about  himself.  He  needs  to 
know  that  he  is  loved  and  accepted  by  his  family, 
even  though  he  makes  mistakes.  It  is  through  the 
dihgent  efforts  of  parents  in  these  things  that  a  child 
will  be  able  to  take  his  rightful  place  in  Church  and 
school  activities. 

If  a  new  baby  is  to  bring  real  joy  into  the  fam- 
ily, planning  with  the  other  children  in  the  family 
before  the  baby  comes  is  wise.  This  will  help  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  arrival.  A  mother-to-be  can 
take  a  younger  child  shopping  when  she  is  buying 
clothes  or  supplies  for  the  new  baby.  If  there  is 
any  changing  of  furniture  or  rearranging  of  rooms 
to  make  space  for  the  new  arrival,  this  should  be 
talked  over  with  the  family.  If  Grandmother  is  com- 
ing to  help  Mother  before  and  after  the  baby  arrives, 
the  toddler  should  be  told  about  it,  so  that  he  will 


feel  secure  while  Mother  is  away  in  the  hospital. 
Mother  and  the  toddler  might  even  talk  over  ways 
in  which  he  and  Grandmother  will  have  fun  together. 

A  child  loves  to  share  Mother's  secret  at  school 
or  Sunday  School.  Let  him  do  this.  A  wise  teach- 
er in  school  might  suggest  that  he  think  of  ways  he 
might  help  Mother  with  the  new  baby,  or  tell  what 
fun  the  new  baby  will  be  in  the  home.  Other  chil- 
dren in  the  room  will  love  to  tell  of  their  experi- 
ences with  a  new  baby  brother  or  sister.  Mother  and 
the  new  baby  might  be  invited  to  school  or  Sunday 
School  at  some  later  date. 

Even  with  planning  on  the  part  of  Mother  and 
child,  there  may  be  some  evidences  of  jealousy  noted 
when  the  new  baby  comes.  Sometimes  a  toddler 
will  resort  to  baby-like  ways  to  attract  his  mother's 
attention.  The  author  interviewed  a  number  of 
mothers  to  get  their  reactions  as  to  how  they  helped 
their  toddlers  and  other  young  children  accept  the 
new  baby. 

{Concluded  on  page  365.) 
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"NOR  HATH    GOD   DESIGNED  TO   SHOW    HIMSELF    ELSE- 
WHERE   MORE   CLEARLY  THAN    IN    HUMAN    FORM    SUBLIME: 
WHICH,    SINCE   THEY    IMAGE    HIM.    ALONE    I     LOVE." 

(from  "Heaven-born  Beauty" — Michelangelo.) 


THE  MIND  AND  THE  BODY 

THE  THIRD   IN  A  SERIES  OF  SIX  ARTICLES  ON  THE   PROBLEMS    FACING    MAN 

by  Truman  G.  Madsen* 


We  came  into  this  world  that  we  might  receive  a 
body  and  present  it  pure  before  God  in  the  celestial 
kingdom. 

The  great  principle  of  happiness  consists  in  having 
a  body. 

All  beings  who  have  bodies  have  power  over  those 
who  have  not.^ 

The  Mind  and  the  Body 

One  of  the  all-time  bafflements  of  life  is  this: 
Why  is  man  embodied?  Has  the  body  a  lasting  pur- 
pose in  nature  or  in  the  plan  of  God? 

The  question  and  typical  answers  have  been  bad- 
ly blurred,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  dogma  of 
immaterialism.  This  assumption  bom  in  Greece  now 
dominates  both  Judaism  and  Christianity  and  in- 
filtrates the  thought  of  the  entire  Western  world.  ^ 
The  assumption  is  that  there  are  two  utterly  differ- 
ent divisions  of  reality,  one  immaterial  and  the  other 
material.  Mind  or  soul  or  spirit  are  immaterial.  Body 
is  material.^ 

The  dualisms  that  result  tend  to  become  radical: 
the  soul  has  none  of  the  qualities  of  the  body  and 
vice  versa.  Mind  or  soul  is  really  real,  the  body  is 
unreal  or  less  real.  The  soul  is  eternal;  the  body 
temporal.    The  soul  is  good;  the  body  is  evil.* 

In  our  time  the  focus  shifts  to  the  dualism  of 
"finite  reahty"  and  "infinite  reality,"  or  of  particular 
beings  and  being-itself,  or  of  the  objective-experi- 
mental and  the  Transcendent-existential.     But  in 


(For  Course  16,  lessons  of  October,  "The  Way  of  Salvation  for 
All  Men";  and  for  general  study.) 

♦Brother  Truman  G.  Madsen  serves  as  president  of  the  New 
England  Mission,  with  headquarters  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
He  was  awarded  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Utah,   and  his  A.M.  and  Ph.D.   degrees   from  Harvard  University. 

^Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  Joseph  Fielding  Smith, 
(editor)  Deseret  News  Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1938;  pages  352, 
181. 

-For  a  dualistic  approach  to  eastern  religion  see  Walter  T. 
Stace's  Time  and  Eternity,  University  Press,  Princeton,  1952.  For  a 
summary  of  the  dualism  in  Christian  thought  of  our  time  see  The 
Search  for  Meaning  in  Life,  Robert  F.  Davidson  (editor) ;  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  New  York,  1962;  Section  5. 

3The  work  of  St  Thomas  and  the  Scholastics  revolved  around 
this  issue,  with  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  premises — the  relegating 
of  the  "heavenly"  to  immateriality  (the  angels,  for  example  are 
"pure  species")  and  of  the  "earthly"  to  materiality  or  corporeality. 
The  "double  truth"  concept  grew  in  this  era  as  well  as  the  distinc- 
tion, still  basic  to  Roman  Catholic  theology,  between  metaphysics 
and  physics. 

*The  tendency  to  call  the  body  evil  was  manifest  most  sharply  in 
the  Manichees  and  this,  in  turn,  is  supposedly  derived  from  Persian 
dualism.  Common  distinctions  still,  lead,  and  mislead,  our  thought 
in  religion;  e.g.  sacred  vs.  secular,  spiritual  vs.  temporal.  Modern 
revelation  dissolves  the  distinction.  See  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
29:31-35. 


some  form  the  old  disjunction  remains.  And  the 
mortal  body  is  deemed  inferior  or  demonic. 

And  thus  arise  a  vast  array  of  puzzles.  How  can 
two  entities  that  have  nothing  in  common,  not  even 
existence  in  space  and  time,  be  conjoined  in  any 
sense?  How  can  one  influence  the  other?  Why  would 
an  unembodied  God  create  an  embodied  man  to 
achieve  a  disembodied  immortality? 

In  reaction  to  the  dogmas  of  a  "ghost  in  the  ma- 
chine," modem  naturalistic  and  scientific  outlooks 
take  the  position  of  physicalism.^  Physicalism  denies 
that  there  is  evidence  for  the  shadowy  entities, 
"mind"  or  "soul,"  of  traditional  definition.  What- 
ever the  body  is,  it  is  all  there  is.  Man  is  "nothing 
but"  nucleic  acids,  cell  structures,  nerve  nets,  and 
the  complicated  phenomena  called  "mental."* 

Thus  immaterialists  try  to  live  as  if  there  were 
no  body,  and  physicalists  try  to  live  as  if  there  were 
no  soul  or  spirit.^ 

Almost  universally  today  it  is  assumed  that  only 
if  immaterialism  or  Transcendence  be  defended  can 
God  and  religion  be  salvaged,  and  that  if  it  be  re- 
jected both  are  disposed  of.  Over  this  issue  major 
CathoUc,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  faiths  contend  with 
Marxists,  humanists,  and  many  natural  scientists. 

The  Elements  of  Selfhood 

Here  again  Joseph  Smith  faces  a  confusing  co- 
lossus. And  with  revelatory  insight  he  replaces  it. 
It  turns  out  that  deception  is  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy.  Without  full  awareness  of  its  philo- 
sophical undercurrent,  modern  man  is  caught  in  a 
riptide.  Forced  by  his  environment  to  favor  one 
side  or  the  other  of  a  traditional  "either-or"  he  rare- 
ly recognizes  that  neither  side  is  a  safe  guide  to  the 
nature  of  man. 

The  revolution,  which  brings  a  sunburst  of  self- 
understanding,  is  this: 


^See,  e.g  Alston  and  Nakhnikian  (editors)  Readings  in  Twen- 
tieth Century  Philosophy;  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  New  York,  1963; 
parts  VII  and  VIII. 

"See  Gilbert  Ryle,  Concept  of  Mind;  Hutchinson,  London,  1949. 

'It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  live  "as  if"  there  were  no  body. 
Yet  the  view  of  absolute  idealists,  Christian  Scientists,  and  certain 
mystics  is  that  all  materiality  is  illusion.  The  view  tends  to  quietism, 
asceticism,  and  "other-worldliness."  Physicalism  is  a  scientific  ap- 
proach and  is  compatible  with  various  ethical  outlooks  or  ways  of 
life.  But  typically  it  leads  to  hedonism,  to  an  attempt  to  maximize 
the  natural  satisfactions  of  the  body.  See  Bertrand  Russell's  Why 
I  Am  Not  a  Christian;  Simon  &  Schuster,  New  York,  1957. 
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Mind,  spirit,  and  body  are  all  material,  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  refinement.  They  have  equal  status 
in  spatio-temporal  existence  and  are,  in  their  per- 
fected state,  of  equal  worth.  Spirit  and  body  are 
dissimilar  enough  to  require  each  other  in  full  self- 
hood. But  they  are  similar  enough  that  when  our 
bodies  are  purified  we  shall  see  that  "all  spirit  is 
matter."  Embodied  spirits  always  "have  an  ascend- 
ancy" over  unembodied  spirits.^ 

Thus  the  immaterialist  is  wrong  in  what  he  af- 
firms (immaterial  entities),  and  the  physicalist  is 
wrong  in  what  he  denies  (spirit  entities).  And  thus 
a  thousand  dualistic  puzzles  and  dilemmas  collapse.^ 

This  is  not,  as  some  may  suppose,  just  an  issue 
of  word  usage.  It  leads  to  a  revision  of  attitudes 
and  aspirations  that  affect  the  very  breath  of  man- 
kind. To  illustrate,  here  is  a  cross-sectional  com- 
parison of  the  Prophet's  teaching  and  dominant  al- 
ternatives. 

Immateriahsts,  e.g.  Plotinus,  Thomas,  Calvin, 
teach  that  man  was  created  in  a  body  to  prepare  for 
a  nontemporal  eternity.  The  Prophet  taught  that 
we  are  living  in  a  temporal  eternity.  Our  co-eternal 
intelligences  were  first  given  spirit  bodies  and  now, 

*The  word  "ascendancy"  is  the  Prophet's.  He  taught  repeatedly 
that  it  is  punishment  to  be  denied  a  body.  See  Teachings  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith;  pages  297,  306,  312. 

«The  mind-body  problem  and  a  variety  of  solutions  is  sketched 
in  Albury  Castell's  An  Introduction  to  Modern  Philosophy;  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York,  1953;  topic  2. 


as  a  climax  of  our  development,  physical   bodies 
which  will  have  permanence  in  the  resurrection. 

Physicalists,  e.g.  Ryle,  Morris,  Lament,  teach 
that  there  is  no  "spirit"  in  combination  with  body. 
The  body,  including  its  so-called  personality  traits, 
reduces  to  physical  genes. '°  The  Prophet  taught  that 
the  spirit-personality  was  developed  long  before  our 
physical  embodiment  and  profoundly  affects  it  and 
that  there  are  real  and  unmistakable  spirit  needs 
as  there  are  body  needs." 

Extreme  immateriahsts,  e.g.  mystics  like  St.  John 
of  the  Cross  and  ascetics  like  Ghandi,  despise  "body, 
parts,  and  passions"  and  define  God  as  lacking 
them.^-  They  seek  not  only  to  disparage  the  body 
but  to  torment  and  renounce  it.  Extreme  physical- 
ists, on  the  other  hand  (e.g.  Russell),  teach  that 
since  the  body  is  all,  it  is  the  sole  source  of  happi- 
ness. They  tend  to  define  happiness  without  regard 
for  quality,  at  least  without  spiritual  modes.  ^^  A  pig 
satisfied  at  the  trough  is  better  than  a  Socrates 
unsatisfied  at  the  trial. 

Joseph  Smith  taught  that  man's  body  is  the 
marvelously  perfectible  instrument  of  his  likewise 
perfectible  mind  and  spirit.  "That  which  is  without 
body,  parts  and  passions  is  nothing."^*  There  are 
levels  of  consciousness,  powers  of  expression,  ways 
of  fulfillment  in  thought,  feeling,  and  action  that 
come  only  when  the  threefold  nature  of  man  is 
harmoniously  combined.^^  To  cultivate  the  soul  is 
to  cultivate  both  body  and  spirit. ^^ 

Nietzsche,  speaking  for  physicalists,  maintains 
that  "we  are  what  we  eat"  and  that  the  body  has 
a  total  "turnover"  every  seven  years.^^  The  Prophet 
taught  that  our  identity  is  not  simply  a  thread  of 
memory  or  a  bundle  of  impressions.  None  of  the 
eternal  elements  of  our  person  (even  during  the 
temporary  disorganization  of  the  body)  becomes  an 
essential  part  of  another  body.^® 

Boehme,  speaking  for  immateriahsts,  teaches  that 
(Continued  on  page  364.) 


"The  Prophet  taught  that  the  spiritual  creation  preceded  and  was 
in  the  likeness  of  the  physical  creation.  See  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
Moses  3:5;  and  Doctrine  and  Covenants  77:2;   131:7,   8. 

i^See  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  pages  255,  381, 
296,  297. 

^See  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  Poems  (Introduction  by  M.  C.  D'Arcy) 
in  Penguin  Classics,  Baltimore,  1960.  See  also  Chandi's  Autobiography, 
Washington  Public   Affairs  Press,   Washington,   1960. 

MThe  controversy  of  "quantitative  vs.  qualitative  hedonism" 
carries  over  into  religion  under  different  labels.  The  issue  is  this: 
are  there  satisfactions  of  the  self  that  are  more  intensive  and  inclu- 
sive as  one  approaches  the  likeness  of  God?  And  do  they  involve 
withdrawal  from  the  senses?  TThe  Prophet  answered  "yes"  to  the  first 
question  and  "no"  to  the  second. 

^^Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  page  181. 

isThis  point  is  put  in  a  near-classic  form  by  Parley  P.  Pratt  who, 
after  conversion  to  Mormonism,  wrote  an  essay  (almost  unknown  to 
our  generation)  entitled,  "Intelligence  and  Affection."  See  Parker 
Robison  (editor) ,  Writings  of  Parley  P.  Pratt. 

i^Indeed  the  Prophet  records  in  Doctrine  and  Covenants  93  that 
the  "spirit  and  the  body  are  the  soul  of  man."  The  soul  of  man  is 
the  whole  of  man. 

i^See  Nietzsche,  Modern  Library  Giant;  Random  House,  New  York. 

i^This  statement  was  made  in  response  to  a  question  by  Orson 
Pratt.  Recent  biology  suggests  that  it  is  almost  as  if  our  own 
"identification  tag"  is  on  each  constituent  cell  of  our  bodies. 
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THE  MIND  AND  THE  BODY  (Continued  from  page  S63.) 


our  mental  and  spiritual  powers  and  our  communion 
with  God  are  impaired  by  the  body."  The  Prophet 
taught  that  our  mental  and  spiritual  powers  will  ulti- 
mately be  enhanced  by  the  body.     Thus: 

And  if  your  eye  be  single  to  my  glory,  your 
whole  bodies  shall  be  filled  with  light,  and  there 
shall  be  no  darkness  in  you;  and  that  body  which 
is  filled  with  light  comprehendeth  all  things.  (Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  88:67.) 

Immaterialists  tend  to  believe  that  the  body  is  the 
product  of  sin  or  error.  (In  the  Orient  it  is  the  evil 
aftermath  of  "Karma.")  Flesh  is  utterly  depraved, 
and  man's  ills  began  with  the  body  and  will  end 
with  it.^"  Some,  hke  Buddha,  long  for  annihilation.^^ 

The  Prophet  taught  that  the  body  is  the  product 
of  righteousness.  We  will  look  upon  the  temporary 
absence  of  our  spirits  from  our  bodies  as  bondage, 
not  as  freedom.  (See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  45: 
17.)  "Even  here,"  he  taught,  "we  may  begin  to 
enjoy  that  which  shall  be  in  full  hereafter."^^  But 
only  when  the  spirit  and  body  are  "inseparably  con- 
nected" or  resurrected,  in  a  celestial  condition,  will 
we  receive  a  fullness  of  glory  and  thus  a  fullness 
of  joy.  (See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  84,  88,  92.) 

Of  the  Fallen  and  the  Failing 

What  is  good  and  what  is  evil  about  the  body? 

The  three  modes  of  man's  makeup,  the  Prophet 
taught,  are  related  so  intimately  that  they  delimit  or 
exalt  each  other  together.  One  cannot  say  to  the 
other,  "I  have  no  need  of  thee."  There  is  not  just 
parallelism  but  interaction  and  fusion  through  the 
life-giving  power  of  Jesus  the  Christ. 

Is  the  failure  to  complete  one's  nature  an  evil? 
Then  mind  and  spirit  may  be  evil  as  well  as  the 
body.  Is  refinement  in  knowledge,  power,  and  glory 
a  good?  Then  the  body  may  be  good  as  weU  as 
mind  and  spirit.  In  this  sense  heaven  is  as  secular 
as  earth  and  the  body  as  sacred  as  the  spirit. 

But  is  not  mortal  man  "fallen"  and  "carnal, 
sensual,  devilish" ?^^  Did  not  the  ancient  apostle  say 

i°See  Jacob  Boehme,  Personal  Christianity;  Atlantic  Paperbacks, 
Ungar  Publishing  House,  New  York.  "That  which  is  of  the  earth 
and  must  return  to  it  is  not  merely  the  visible  physical  body,  but 
also  the  carnal  mind  and  the  astral  man  with  his  earthly  desires. 
There  is  nothing  immortal  in  man,  except  that  which  is  divine  in 
him."  Like-minded  writers  deny  that  there  can  be  anything  divine 
about  the  physical,   (page  265.) 

^See  Meister  Eckhart,  (Raymond  B.  Blakney,  trans.);  Harper 
Torchbook,  New  York,  1957.  Compare  F.  C.  Happold's  Mysticism; 
Pelican  Books,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  1963;  chapter  24,  the  "Coin- 
herence  of  Spirit  and  Matter." 

2i"Nirvana"  is  thought  by  Western  minds  to  be  a  kind  of  heaven. 
But  many  Oriental  writers  speak  of  absolute  extinction  and  certainly 
mean  the  loss  of  all  consciousness. 

^Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  page  296. 

^The  Prophet  taught  that  man  was  fallen  and  in  need  of  the 
"second  birth."  But  he  did  not  teach  "total  depravity";  he  did  not 
teach  "original  sin"  if  that  means  we  participated  in  Adam's  fall 
metaphysically  or  symbolically;  he  did  not  teach  that  corporeality 
was  a  curse.  Man  may  be  not  only  unfulfilled;  but  a  rebel,  shot 
through  with  tendencies  that  lead  to  further  corruption.  But  the 
degenerate  can  become  regenerate.  For  Joseph  Smith  the  problem 
is  worse  (it  includes  mind  and  sa?irit  in  the  fall)  and  regeneration 
better  (it  leads  to  a  condition  exactly  akin  to  that  of  the  Divine), 
than  traditional  views. 


to  "crucify  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts"?^* 
Yes  and  yes. 

But  the  way  of  sanctification  is  in  the  body  not 
out  of  it.  And  to  a  marked  degree  the  effects  of 
the  purifying  process  or  "new  birth"  are  visible. 
The  inspired  way  of  Christ  is  not  utter  renunciation 
but  regeneration,  not  emasculation  but  inspired  ex- 
pression, not  the  way  of  death  but  the  way  of  life, 
not  to  nurture  the  poisons  of  corruption  but  to  re- 
place them  with  the  powers  of  godliness. 

The  nearer  a  man  approaches  perfection  the 
clearer  are  his  views  and  the  greater  his  enjoyments 
till  he  has  overcome  the  evils  of  his  life  and  lost 
every  desire  for  sin.^^ 

The  joy  that  accompanies  wholeness  is  a  rich 
and  inclusive  joy,  of  a  quality  that  resounds  through 
the  total  being.  Thus,  for  Joseph  Smith,  even  the 
processes  of  purification  are  life-giving.  They  are 
not,  as  ironically  named,  "mortifying."  One  mean- 
ing of  fasting  and  prayer,  for  example,  is  "rejoicing 
and  prayer."  (See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  59.)  The 
body  is  sensitized  to  deeper  awareness  of  the  subtler 
realities  of  God  and  His  Spirit.  But  the  experience 
of  rejoicing  includes,  as  it  were,  the  sense-spectrums 
of  both  spirit  and  body. 

The  Price  in  Anguish 

Today  an  avalanche  of  case  books  on  psycho- 
therapy chronicles  the  miseries  of  what  Menninger 
calls  "Man  Against  Himself.  "^^  These  are  pathetic 
victims,  worshipping  in  vain  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  omnipresent  gods,  immaterialism  and  physical- 
ism.  In  anguish  millions  still  refuse  to  believe  that 
negation  is  futile,  dissipation  is  futile,  and  escape  is 
impossible. 

The  attitudes  surrounding  these  religions  distill 
like  plasma  into  the  veins  of  all  of  us.  It  is  no  sur- 
prise that  Gabriel  Marcel  says  with  horror,  "I  am 
my  body,"^^  and  that  we  walk  the  streets  aware  of 
the  body's  degenerate  dirge  unbelieving  that  any- 
one really  achieves  its  transformed  symphony. 

Psychologists,  committed  only  to  the  superiority 
of  sanity,  go  on  telling  us  that  we  must  learn  to 
"live  with  ourselves,"  sometimes  in  radical  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  nature  of  self.  They  have  the  almost 
desperate  hope  that  there  is  something  meaningful, 
wholesome,  spiritual,  sublime  about  the  body  at  its 
best,  and  that  somehow  self-unity  is  within  reach. 


^See  Paul  in  Galatians  6.  Paul  has  been  credited  (or  blamed) 
with  a  flesh-spirit  dualism.  But  this  is  a  moot  question.  He  clearly 
saw  the  difference  between  corrupt  flesh  and  godly  flesh.  But  he 
did  not  teach  a  doctrine  of  escape. 

^Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  page  51. 

2«See  Menninger  and  Hillner  (editors) ,  Constructive  Aspects  of 
Anxiety;  Abingdon  Press,  New  York,  1963 

^See  Marcel  on  the  "limit  situation"  the  body  imposes  in  John 
Wild,  The  Challenge  of  Eocistentialism;  Bloomington,  Indiana,   1955. 
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(We  can  vision  this  when  a  lovely  being  shines 
through  the  face  of  a  child,  when  what  the  Prophet 
called  his  "glory,  bloom,  and  beauty"  is  vividly  fore- 
cast.)"^* But  how  long  can  we  hold  to  this  when  our 
pulse  thunders  with  opposite  ideals — that  the  flesh 
is  a  "nasty,  brutish"  shack,  or  that  it  is  a  super- 
sensual  castle?  Where  in  heaven  or  earth  is  the 
power  to  make  the  body  what  an  ancient  disciple 
of  Christ  said  it  was:  a  living  Temple  of  the  Spirit 
of  God? 

This  is  the  Truth  and  Power  re-revealed  through 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  And  it  is  the  restora- 
tion of  wholeness. 

Modem  man  is  not  imprisoned  in  his  body  but 
imprisoned  in  a  set  of  distortions  of  it.  Man,  not 
God,  has  turned  his  body  into  a  perpetual  torture 
chamber. 

The  freeing  truth  is  that  the  body  is  the  crown- 


^Speaking  of  the  resurrection,  the  Prophet  says  "they  glory  in 
bloom  and  beauty.  No  man  can  describe  it  to  you,  no  man  can 
write  it."  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Stnith,  page  368. 


ing  stage  of  progressive  unfoldment  toward  celestial 
personality. 

The  redeeming  truth  is  that  Jesus  Christ  lived 
and  died  not  only  to  heal,  lift,  and  fulfill  all  men 
but  all  of  man — intelligence,  spirit,  and  body.  And 
He  exemplified  magnificently  the  possible  final  out- 
come. 

The  glorifying  truth  is  that  the  transformation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  emanates  through  Christ 
in  His  perfected  condition  reaches  to  the  very  cell 
structure  and  bloodstream,  to  the  very  affections  and 
tendencies  of  our  composite  nature.  The  only  last- 
ing sorrow  will  be  in  the  measure  we  fail  to  receive 
the  power  of  His  promise:  that  some  day  we  may  be 
fashioned  like  unto  Him! 

This  philosophy  of  embodiment  is  destined  not 
only  to  conquer  the  world,  but  to  redeem  and  sanc- 
tify it  under  the  feet  of  radiant  sons  and  daughters 
of  God.  These,  in  the  likeness  of  God  and  through 
the  power  of  Christ,  will  be  embodied  light  and  en- 
lightened bodies — forever. 
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THE  JOYS  OF  HAVING   A   BABY   IN   THE   HOME     {Concluded  from  page  361.) 


Scott's  mother  read  stories  to  him  and  his 
younger  brother  while  she  nursed  the  baby.  Janet's 
mother  had,  in  the  days  before  the  baby's  arrival, 
shopped  for  a  few  things  that  she  knew  Janet  would 
enjoy  such  as  a  doll,  a  small  purse,  a  new  book. 
These  were  brought  out  on  difficult  days  for  Janet, 
so  that  she  could  have  a  gift,  too.  When  visitors 
exclaimed  over  the  new  baby,  Janet's  mother  men- 
tioned to  the  company  how  well  her  little  girl  could 
pick  up  her  toys  and  put  them  away.  This  gave 
Janet  a  little  needed  attention. 

Mary  Jane's  mother  let  her  choose  some  pretty 
new  sheets  to  put  on  her  bed  when  mother  was 
making  the  baby's  bed.  John's  mother  found  a 
book  of  names  for  babies.  By  the  process  of  eHmina- 
tion  the  family  helped  pick  out  a  name  for  the  new 
infant.  Dick's  mother  let  him  bring  some  of  his 
friends  in  to  see  the  new  baby,  so  that  he  could 
have  the  opportunity  to  brag  a  bit  and  be  the 
center  of  attention. 

Every  mother  said  she  cuddled  the  toddler,  sang 
to  him,  and  let  him  feel  that  he  was  loved  as  much 
as  ever.  A  father  who  had  been  going  to  school  to 
get  an  advanced  degree  as  well  as  doing  some  teach- 
ing told  his  children  how  lucky  they  had  been.  Each 
one  of  them  had  been  born  in  a  different  state.  Some 
kind  of  a  little  baby  book  of  pictures  and  important 
facts  about  himself  as  a  baby  makes  each  child  feel 
important  and  accepted  in  his  own  right. 


Latter-day  Saint  parents  feel  particular  joy  in 
their  families  and  try  to  do  everything  they  can  to 
make  them  worthy  members  of  the  Church.  Young 
Peter,  three  years  old,  was  concerned  as  to  why  they 
had  to  take  baby  sister  to  Church  to  give  her  a 
name.  "She  already  has  a  name.  We  call  her  Laurie," 
he  said.  Mother  tried  to  explain.  "When  he  goes  to 
Church  he  will  understand,"  said  Daddy. 

At  Church  Peter  saw  his  daddy,  the  bishop,  and 
another  ward  friend  take  little  sister  in  their  arms 
and  say  a  prayer.  He  heard  his  daddy  give  her  the 
name  they  had  chosen.  He  heard  his  daddy  pray 
that  she  would  grow  up  big  and  strong.  Now  Peter 
knew!  Laurie  had  been  blessed  and  given  a  name  by 
Daddy. 

When  they  got  home,  Mother  said  to  Peter, 
"Laurie  won't  remember  about  getting  a  name; 
you  probably  will  not  remember,  either.  But  your 
big  sisters,  Susan  and  Sherrie,  will  remember,  as  will 
your  brother,  Johnny.  They  will  like  to  tell 
Laurie  about  how  she  got  her  name.  Daddy  and  1 
can  tell  you  about  the  time  we  took  you  to  Church 
to  get  your  name.  It  is  an  important  time.  All 
Latter-day  Saints  like  to  take  their  babies  to  Church 
to  have  them  given  a  name  and  a  blessing.  It  gives 
them  the  right  kind  of  a  start  to  be  good  members 
of  the  Lord's  Church." 
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How  would  you  feel  if  you 
were  given  the  privilege 
of  talking  with  God  face  to  face? 
What  would  you  do  in  preparation  for 
the  meeting?  How  would  you  ap- 
proach Him?  What  would  you  say? 

To  talk  with  God  face  to  face 
would  be  a  wonderful  experience, 
and  no  doubt  we  would  benefit  greatly  from 
it.     Our  problems  could  be  solved.     Our  questions 
could  be  answered.     Our  faith  would  be  strength- 
ened to  a  sure  knowledge,  and  much  growth  spirit- 
ually could  thus  be  made. 

The  opportunity  to  speak  with  God  face  to  face, 
however,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  earthly  mission, 
has  been  largely  denied  us.  Scripture  records  that 
some  have  had  this  privilege,  but  it  is  a  rare  priv- 
ilege. Yet,  God,  as  our  loving  Heavenly  Father,  has 
provided  us  with  a  way  whereby  we  can  still  con- 
verse with  Him  and  obtain  the  guidance  and  assur- 
ance we  need  to  successfully  complete  our  task 
here  on  earth. 

All  of  us  here  realize  our  need  to  pray  and  gain 
much  inspiration  and  help  thereby,  but  do  we  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  prayer? 

We  must  think  of  prayer  as  a  personal  talk  with 
God — as  if  we  were  right  in  His  presence  face  to 
face.  Only  when  we  think  of  prayer  in  this  way 
can  we  receive  its  full  benefit. 

If  we  were  to  meet   God  we  would  wish    to 


To  Talk  wittL  God 
Face  to  Face 


by  Dean  and  Elizabeth  Penrod* 

be  as  upright  and  worthy  of  His  presence  as 
possible.    He  draws  near  to  us  and  we  to 
Him  when  we  live  the  commandments.     We 
are  told: 

Draw  near  unto  me  and  I  will  draw 
near  unto  you;  seek  me  diligently  and  ye 
shall  find  me;  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.    Whatso- 
ever ye  ask  the  Father  in  my  name  it  shall 
be  given  unto  you  that  is  expedient  for  you. 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:63,  64.) 

"Real  and  successful  prayer  springs   from 
real  spirituality.  And,  conversely,  real  spir- 
ituahty  is  the  product  of  real  praying."^    To 
seek  God  diligently  in  prayer  involves  more 
than  running  through  a  string  of  petitions  in 
a  hasty  and  careless  manner.   How  many  of  us, 
an  hour  after  we  have  prayed,  can  remember 
exactly  what  we  prayed   for   other   than   the 
stock  petitions  we  always  include?    We  would  not 
approach  God  face  to  face  with  casual  indifference, 
yet  how  often  do  we  do  this  as  we  kneel  to  pray? 
Instead  of  rushing  into  our  prayer,  let  us  take  a  little 
time  to  prepare  ourselves.     Let  us  think  of  what 
we  are  about  to  do.     How  will  we  approach  Him? 
What  will  we  say? 

We  have  this  counsel  "...  Let  not  thine  heart 
be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God."  (Eccle- 
siastes  5:2.)  Therefore,  let  us  wait  until  we  feel  we 
are  really  in  His  presence  before  we  commence 
speaking  to  Him. 

Do  we  not  also  fall  into  habits — stock  phrases 
which  we  repeat  time  after  time  until  they  require 
little  if  any  thought?  Surely  if  we  were  standing 
face  to  face  with  God  we  would  not  be  uttering 
stereotyped  phrases  in  an  absent-minded  way  as  we 
tend  to  do  after  a  tiring  day. 

Let  us  forsake  our  habits  and  simply  speak  as 
we  would  to  a  loving  and  beloved  father — for  that 
is  what  He  is.  We  should  be  ourselves,  speaking 
humbly  and  honestly;  for  He  knows  us  well — our 
needs,  our  intents,  and  our  desires. 


(For  Course  10,  lessons  of  November  29,  and  December  13, 
"Darkness  and  Destruction"  and  "I  Am  with  You  Alway";  and  of 
general  interest.) 


*Dean  A.  Penrod  has  attended  Weber  State  College  in  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  the  University  of  Utah.  He  is  presently  employed  as  an 
architect.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  received  her  bachelor  of  education 
degree  from  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  Canada. 
She  presently  teaches  in  Salt  Lake  School  District.  The  Penrods 
have 'no  children. 

iMax  B.  Skousen,  How  To  Pray  and  Stay  Awake;  Bookcraft 
Publishers,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  1949;  page  7. 
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In  a  revelation  given  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  we  find  these  words:  "Be  thou  humble;  and 
the  Lord  thy  God  shall  lead  thee  by  the  hand,  and 
give  thee  answer  to  thy  prayers."  (Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants   112:10.) 

We  should  close  our  prayers  feeling  that  we  have 
talked  with  our  Father  who  has  listened  to  us  and 
considered  our  prayers  and  who  is  still  with  us. 

Let  us  analyze  prayer  a  little  more  and  see  why 
it  is  necessary  and  important.  Our  physical  under- 
standing is  weak  and  is  based  upon  our  senses, 
which  can  be  in  error.  Our  foresight  is  limited.  Our 
perspective  is  faulty.  Only  with  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  can  we  come  to  see  ourselves,  our  needs, 
and  our  mission  here  on  earth  as  they  really  are. 
The  basic  purpose  of  prayer  is  to  help  us  in  our  pro- 
gression and  spiritual  growth  so  that  we  may  ulti- 
mately obtain  eternal  life. 

In  the  preexistence  we  had  the  blessing  of  direct 
counsel  from  God,  and  when  we  had  progressed  as 
far  as  we  could  in  that  life  we  were  allowed  to  come 
to  earth.  Our  earthly  existence  is  really  a  trial  of 
faith,  a  test  of  our  ability  to  remain  in  tune  with 
our  Father  and  continue  to  follow  His  counsel  as 
we  receive  it  through  prayer  and  meditation. 

It  has  been  said: 

The  only  way  we  can  bring  our  whole  soul  in 
harmony  with  God  is  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  will  expand  our  concept,  purify  our  think- 
ing, deepen  our  love  and  faith.  No  longer  will  we 
see  life  in  the  narrow  confines  of  self -centered,  child- 
ish thinking,  but  we  will  see  it  in  its  glorious,  eternal 
scope.  The  Holy  Ghost  teaches  us  by  getting  us  to 
think  as  God  does.  If  we  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions that  God  has  reached,  then  our  desires  will 
correspond  with  His  desires.^ 

"He  that  asketh  in  the  Spirit  asketh  according  to 
the  will  of  God;  wherefore  it  is  done  even  as  he 
asketh."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  46:30.) 

Satan  does  not  want  us  to  pray  because  he  knows 
the  power  of  prayer.  We  come  closer  to  God  through 
prayer.     Jesus  said: 

Behold,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ye  must 


watch  and  pray  always,  lest  ye  enter  into  tempta- 
tion; for  Satan  desireth  to  have  you,  that  he  may 
sift  you  as  wheat.    (3  Nephi  18:15.) 

God  wants  us  to  ask  for  help  in  all  things— to 
wax  strong  in  spiritual  power.  Prayer  can  be  a 
source  of  revelation  to  us.  The  answer  to  our  prayers 
comes  in  the  form  of  prompting  or  impressions,  sud- 
den ideas  coming  into  the  mind  or  whisperings  of 
the  "still,  small  voice."  We  must  ask  and  then  listen 
— listen,  and  not  let  our  own  desires  persuade  the 
answer. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  once  said  to  John  Taylor, 
"Brother  Taylor,  you  watch  the  impression  of  the 
Spirit  of  God;  you  watch  the  whisperings  of  the 
Spirit  to  you;  you  carry  them  out  in  your  life,  and 
it  will  become  a  principle  of  revelation  in  you.  And 
you  will  know  and  understand  this  spirit  and  power." 

We  have  this  promise:  "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  he  that  asketh  in  Spirit  shall  receive  in 
Spirit."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  46:28.) 

The  principle  of  personal  revelation  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  blessings  we  have.  "To  feel  one's 
faculties  unfolding  and  truth  expanding  the  soul  is 
one  of  life's  greatest  experiences."^  Through  prayer, 
then,  we  can  have  our  problems  solved,  our  ques- 
tions answered,  our  faith  strengthened  to  a  sure 
knowledge;  and  we  can  gain  much  growth  spiritually. 

However,  as  Harold  B.  Lee  has  said:  "A  truth 
of  the  Gospel  is  not  a  truth  until  you  live  it."* 

You  will  not  believe  fully  in  the  power  of  prayer 
until  you  have  knelt  down  humbly,  talked  with  God 
"face  to  face,"  and  listened  for  His  answer. 

We  are  counseled: 

Pray  always,  and  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon 
you,  and  great  shall  be  your  blessing — yea,  even 
more  than  if  you  should  obtain  treasures  of  earth.  . .  . 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  19:38.) 

As  we  know,  the  greatest  blessing  of  aU — great- 
er than  "treasures  of  earth" — is  to  develop  spiritual- 
ly, to  obtain  Eternal  Life,  to  know  God. 


^Max  B.  Skousen,  How  To  Pray  and  Stay  Awake,  pages  16,  17. 


^David  O.  McKay,   Gospel  Ideals,  Deseret  News  Press,   Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  1953. 

^Harold  B.  Lee,  Church  News,  April  11,  1964,  page  2. 
Library  File  Reference:  Prayer. 
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JESUS  THE  CHRIST 


by  Lowell  L.  Bennion 


.  .  .  Who  am  I  that  I  can  withstand  God,  or 

why  does  the  world  think  to  make  me  deny  what  I 

have  actually  seen?   For  I  had  seen  a  vision; 

I  knew  it,  and  I  knew  that  God  knew  it,  and  I 

could  not  deny  it,  neither  dared  I  do  it,  at  least  I 

knew  that  by  so  doing  I  would  offend  God, 

and  come  under  condemnation. 

— Joseph  Smith  2:25. 


INTRODUCTION   TO   NOVEMBER  LESSONS 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world, 
Latter-day  Saints  have  the  priceless  account  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  told  in  the  New  Testament  and  as  fore- 
told in  the  Old  Testament.  In  addition  we  possess 
a  choice  second  witness  of  Christ  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  Finally,  we  have  the  remarkable  mani- 
festations of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  modem 
times.  To  these  uniquely  latter-day  witnesses  of 
the  Saviour  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

The  ushering  in  of  the  restoration  and  the  last 
dispensation  is  an  old  and  familiar  story  to  Latter- 
day  Saints,  but  it  is  one  of  such  import  that  we 
would  do  well  to  take  a  fresh  look  periodically  and 
to  evaluate  its  meaning  in  our  lives  today.  In  this 
review  of  the  restoration,  we  shall  be  especially  mind- 
ful of  the  role  Christ  played  and  of  our  relationship 
to  Him. 

IN   SEARCH   OF  TRUTH 

Lesson  40,  Nov.  1,  1964 
Chapter  41,  pages  758-767 

ONE  of  the  choicest  writings  in  the  history  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
is  what  has  become  known  as  Joseph  Smith's  Testi- 
mony. It  was  written  in  1838  in  reply  to  the  mis- 
representations and  false  rumors  extant  concerning 
the  rise  of  the  Latter-day  Saint  movement.  Here 
is  a  story  miraculous  in  content  but  told  in  simpli- 
city, with  the  right  of  sincerity,  rich  in  detail,  and 
deep  in  conviction.  It  deserves  to  be  read  repeatedly. 

To  the  skeptic  it  is  beyond  belief.  To  the  be- 
liever it  appears  to  be  natural  and  reasonable  and 
to  possess  an  inner  consistency  and  logic. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  things  about  the  story, 
and  particularly  about  the  First  Vision,  is  the  role 
which  the  boy  Joseph  plays  in  the  remarkable  events 
pertaining  to  the  restoration.  Too  many  people 
think  of  revelation  as  a  flash  of  lightning  from  heaven 
striking  whom  it  will.  But  in  the  words  of  Joseph, 
we  gain  a  deeper  and  more  reasonable  insight.  Here 
was  a  lad,  living  in  a  very  real  world  of  people,  of 
conflicting  opinions,  of  controversy  among  even  the 
most  ardent,  of  general  agitation  and  confusion.  He 
was  thoughtful,  curious,  and  desirous  of  knowing  the 


(For    Course    26,    lessons    of    November    1-22,    "Manifestations    of 
God  and  Jesus  Christ.") 
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truth.  His  mind  was  teachable,  his  ears  open,  his 
thirst  great.  He  had  hstened  to  sermons,  asked 
some  questions,  and  reflected  on  attitudes  and  feel- 
ings. With  the  faith  of  a  child  he  responded  affirma- 
tively to  the  admonition  of  James,  "If  any  of  you 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God.  ,  .  ."  {James  1:5.) 
Why  should  he  not  turn  to  God?  His  need  was  great. 
Other  sources  he  had  exhausted. 

There  is  no  finer  symbol  of  the  restoration,  in- 
deed of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  itself,  than  that  of  this 
youthful  mind  in  humility  and  faith  calling  upon  the 
Father  on  the  morning  of  a  spring  day — looking 
heavenward. 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find;  knock,  and  it  shall  he  opened  unto  you.  (Mat- 
thew 7:7.) 

The  restoration  began  with  a  youth,  touched  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Revelation  is  a  two-way  process 
— man's  search  for  His  Maker  and  the  divine  re- 
sponse to  his  quest.  The  principle  of  revelation  is 
described  beautifully  and  meaningfully  in  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  and  illustrated  in  Joseph's  own 
story: 

Behold,  I  am  God  and  have  spoken  it;  these 
commandments  are  of  me,  and  were  given  unto  my 
servants  in  their  weakness,  after  the  manner  of  their 
language,  that  they  might  come  to  understanding. 
And  inasmuch  as  they  erred  it  might  he  made 
known;  and  inasmuch  as  they  sought  wisdom  they 
might  he  instructed;  and  inasmuch  as  they  sinned 
they  might  be  chastened,  that  they  might  repent; 
and  inasmuch  as  they  were  humble  they  might  be 
made  strong,  and  blessed  from  on  high,  and  receive 
knowledge  from  time  to  time.  (Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 1:24-28.) 

Questions; 

1.  What  were  Joseph's  contributions  to  the  First  Vi- 
sion? 

2.  What  is  your  need  of  God  which  causes  you  to  pray 
with  deep  conviction? 

3.  What  things  do  we  need  to  know  and  understand  in 
relation  to  the  Gospel? 

4.  Where  is  your  "grove,"  and  for  what  do  you  pray? 

TRUTH    IS    FOUND 

Lesson  41,  Nov.  8,  1964 
Chapter  41,  pages  767-771 

THERE  was  little  revealed  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Gospel  and  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  which  had  not  been  known  pre- 
viously by  men  on  earth.  And  yet  so  many  changes 
and  additions  had  come  into  the  Christian  faith 
through  the  centuries  that  Joseph's  own  story 
seemed  heretical  and  beyond  behef  to  those  steeped 
in  Christian  tradition. 


Questions: 

1.  What  did  Joseph  learn  in  the  First  Vision? 

2.  In  particular,  what  did  he  learn  concerning  Jesus 
Christ? 

3.  What  impresses  you  about  the  Prophet's  account  of 
the  First  Vision? 

Joseph  learned  that  the  true  church  of  Christ  was 
not  on  the  earth;  that  he  should  join  none  of  the 
sects  of  his  day.  He  learned  that  the  Father  is  a 
living  person,  as  is  the  Son,  who  can  and  will  speak 
to  men  and  answer  their  questions.  He  learned  that 
he  was  literally  and  truly  in  the  image  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  and  that  they  cared  for  him  and  his 
thoughts.  In  short,  in  a  few  brief  moments,  the 
great  fundamentals  of  religion  were  made  real  again. 

A  most  interesting  statement  in  the  account  is 
the  Father's  introduction  of  the  Son:  "This  is  My 
Beloved  Son.  Hear  Him!"  The  central  role  of  Christ 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel  and  Church  was 
made  clear  from  the  beginning. 

Another  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  Prophet's 
account  is  his  description  of  Deity.     He  wrote, 

.  .  .  When  the  light  rested  upon  me  I  saw  two 
Personages,  whose  brightness  and  glory  defy  all 
description.  .  .  .  (Joseph  Smith  2:17.) 

This  is  simplicity  and  humility  in  unembellished 
and  reverent  words.  The  Father  and  Son  were  real, 
tangible  beings;  but  Joseph  was  so  overawed  by  their 
presence  that  he  judiciously  made  no  effort  to  de- 
scribe their  glory. 

Questions: 

1.  What   is   the   difference    between    these   two    state- 
ments: 

a.  God  is  in  the  image  of  man, 

b.  Man  is  in  the  image  of  God? 

2.  Which  of  the  above  two  statements   is  true? 

Our  Knowledge  of  the   Father  and  Son 

Joseph  learned  for  himself  by  diligent  search,  by 
honest  inquiry,  by  having  questions  to  ask  that 
needed  to  be  answered,  that  the  Father  and  Son  live 
and  that  They  hear  and  answer  prayers.  Does  Jo- 
seph's experience  give  to  each  of  us  that  same  knowl- 
edge or  simply  tell  us  about  these  things? 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between  knowing 
about  something  and  knowing  that  something  itself. 
I  knew  about  Switzerland  years  before  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  live  there  for  a  year  and  learn  to  enjoy  this 
beautiful  land  and  delightful  people  for  myself. 

Joseph  Smith's  remarkable  experience  tells  us 
about  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  kindles  faith  in 
us  in  the  reality  of  their  existence  and  the  principles 
of  revelation  and  prayer.  But  each  of  us  must  also 
learn  of  them  through  our  own  experience.  We,  too, 
so  to  speak,  must  find  our  own  sacred  grove,  estab- 
lish our  own  working  relationship  with  our  Creator 
and  Saviour. 

(Continued  on  following  page.) 
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JESUS   THE   CHRIST    (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 

The  poet  Goethe  wrote  in  his  immortal  Faust: 

What  from  your  father's  heritage  is 
lent,  earn  it  anew  to  really  possess  it. 

ReUgion  is  not  inherited.  Each  generation  and 
each  individual  must  learn  it  anew  by  bringing  to  it 
the  same  kind  of  youthful  curiosity,  simplicity  of 
faith,  singleness  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  which 
characterized  the  life  of  the  youthful  Joseph. 

MEMBERSHIP    IN    CHRIST'S   CHURCH 

Lesson  42,  Nov.  15,  1964 
Chapter  41,  pages  771-775 

^'^ElSi  years  elapsed  between  the  First  Vision  and 
the  organization  of  the  Church  on  April  6,  1830. 
These  were  years  of  training  and  maturing  for  the 
young  Joseph.  He  had  to  qualify  for  the  privilege 
and  arduous  task  of  prophetic  leadership.  And  there 
were  footings  and  foundations  which  had  to  be  laid 
before  the  work  of  the  Lord  could  go  forth. 

The  translation  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  gave  the 
young  prophet  and  his  associate,  Oliver  Cowdery, 
quite  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  particu- 
larly of  faith,  repentance,  baptism,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  teach- 
ings of  this  book  provoked  further  questions  which 
led  again  to  fervent  prayer  in  search  of  answers. 
This,  in  turn,  culminated  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Aaronic  and  Melchizedek  priesthoods. 

Questions: 

1.  Discuss  the  relationship  between  the  priesthood  and 
the  Church. 

a.  Which  is  prior  to  the  other? 

b.  Which  can   exist  without  the   other? 

c     Why    is    the    priesthood     essential    in    Christ  s 

Church? 
d.    Once  established,  how  does  the  Church  serve  the 

priesthood? 

2.  State  the  Latter-day  Saint  claim  to  possession  ot 
divine  authority. 

3  What  evidence  do  we  have  that  the  priesthood  was 
restored  under  the  direction  of  Jesus  Christ?  (See 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  27.) 

4.  What  was  the  original  name  of  the  Melchizedek 
priesthood?   (Doctrine  and  Covenants  107:2-5.) 

The  Church  of  Christ  Established 

April  6,  1830,  was  a  great  and  memorable  day  for 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  small  band  of  associates. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Saviour  of  men  and  on 
His  birthday,  six  young  men  were  privileged  to  estab- 
lish the  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  had 
already  received  divine  authority  and  the  prayers 
and  directions  by  which  they  could  participate  mean- 
ingfully in  the  sacred  ordinances  of  baptism,  con- 
firmation, the  sacrament,  and  ordination  to  the 
priesthood.     Their  hearts  were  full  to  overflowing 
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as  they  felt  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  their  undertakings.  For  the  first 
time  with  full  assurance  they  were  partakers  of  heav- 
enly gifts;  they  had  entered  into  fellowship  with  the 
Saviour  even  as  His  ancient  disciples  in  Palestine 
had  done. 

Questions: 

1.  What  are  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  member- 
ship in  Christ's  Church? 

2  What  are  the  privileges  of  holding  the  priesthood  of 
Christ? 

On  occasion  one  hears  a  member  of  the  Church 
say,  "Oh,  I  am  just  a  member  of  the  Church,"  even 
as  some  mothers  say,  when  asked  what  their  voca- 
tion is,  "Oh,  I  am  just  a  housewife."  Likewise  it  is 
said,  "I  hold  no  office  in  the  Church;  I  am  just  an 
elder." 

May  we  suggest  that  membership  itself  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  privilege  beyond  measure. 
It  presupposes  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  to  a  degree  that 
will  provoke  repentance  and  a  new  way  of  life.  Bap- 
tism, participated  in  meaningfully,  is  the  assurance 
of  forgiveness  and  acceptance  by  the  Saviour  of  men 
into  full  fellowship  with  Him  and  with  one  another. 
In  the  words  of  King  Benjamin: 

And  now,  because  of  the  covenant  which  ye  have 
made  ye  shall  be  called  the  children  of  Christ,  his 
sons,  and  his  daughters;  for  behold,  this  day  he  hath 
spiritually  begotten  you;  for  ye  say  that  your  hearts 
are  changed  through  faith  on  his  name;  therefore,  ye 
are  born  of  him  and  have  become  his  sons  and  his 
daughters. 

And  under  this  head  ye  are  made  free,  and  there 
is  no  other  head  whereby  ye  can  be  mxide  free.  There 
is  no  other  name  given  whereby  salvation  cometh; 
therefore,  I  would  that  ye  should  take  upon  you  the 
name  of  Christ,  all  you  that  have  entered  into  the 
covenant  with  God  that  ye  should  be  obedient  unto 
the  end  of  your  lives. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  whosoever  doeth 
this  shall  be  found  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  for  he 
shall  know  the  name  by  which  he  is  called;  for  he 
shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  Christ.{Mosiah  5:7-9.) 

Likewise,  holding  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood 
itself  is  a  privilege  far  more  significant  than  any 
particular  caUing  within  the  priesthood.  A  humble, 
worthy  elder  is  a  servant  of  Christ,  representing  Him 
in  spiritual  matters  on  earth.  Such  a  one  has  all 
the  authority — though  not  the  specific  calling — 
which  the  prophet  of  God  has.  His  is  the  power  to 
bless,  to  serve,  and  to  bestow- the  gifts  and  blessings 
of  the  Father  and  Son. 

No  wonder  the  youthful  Prophet  and  his  asso- 
ciates rejoiced  on  April  6,  1830,  as  they  organized 
the  Church  of  Christ.     How  great  is  our  joy! 

THE     INSTRUCTOR 


*'THIS  IS  THE  TESTIMONY  .    .   . 
THAT  HE   LIVES" 

Lesson  43,  Nov.  22,  1964 
Chapter  42,  pages  775-777 

THE  Prophet  Joseph  was  highly  favored  of  the 
Lord.  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  records  two 
remarkable  visions  which  Joseph  Smith  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  of  the  Saviour  after  the  Church  was  or- 
ganized. These  reaffirmed  the  First  Vision  of  1820. 
The  first  of  these  was  received  in  1832  by  Joseph 
and  Sidney  Rigdon  in  response  to  their  meditations 
while  translating  the  Bible.  They  solemnly  declared: 

And  we  beheld  the  glory  of  the  Son,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  received  of  his  fullness;  .  .  . 

And  now,  after  the  many  testimonies  which  have 
been  given  of  him,  this  is  the  testimony,  last  of 
all,  which  we  give  of  him:  That  he  lives! 

For  we  saw  him,  even  on  the  right  hand  of  God; 
and  we  heard  the  voice  bearing  record  that  he  is 
the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father.  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  76:20,  22,  23.) 

The  second  vision  was  received  on  Sunday, 
April  3,  1836,  a  few  days  following  the  dedication 
of  the  Kirtland  Temple.  On  this  occasion  Joseph 
and  Oliver  Cowdery  were  the  recipients.  They  heard 
Jesus  say, 

/  am  the  first  and  the  last;  I  am  he  who  liveth, 
I  am  he  who  was  slain;  I  am  your  advocate  with  the 
Father.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  110:4.) 

Visions  of  this  kind  and  magnitude  are  rare  in- 
deed. For  many  living  in  this  secular  age,  they  are 
beyond  belief.  To  the  believing  they  bring  a  deep 
assurance  of  the  reality  of  the  Saviour's  existence. 

Tests  of  Validity 

Question: 

What  characteristics  of  these   visions   encourage   faith 
in  their  validity? 

(1)  It  is  interesting  that  each  of  these  great 
visions  was  shared  by  two  persons.  Joseph  and  Sid- 
ney Rigdon  enjoyed  the  first  and  Joseph  and  Ohver 
Cowdery,  the  second.  It  is  much  more  difficult,  we 
believe,  for  two  men  to  be  self-deceived  than  one. 
Moreover,  one  can  imagine  the  joy  of  the  Prophet 
in  sharing  these  heavenly  manifestations  with  a  be- 
lieving brother  and  a  fellow  witness. 

(2)  As  one  reads  these  two  sections  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  (76  and  110)  one  is  impressed 
with  the  simplicity  of  language.  The  style  is  straight- 
forward, reverent,  sincere,  and  not  given  to  embel- 
lishment nor  exaggeration.  These  revelations  are 
written  with  clarity  and  conviction. 

(3)  The  visions  were  not  given  for  their  own 
sake,  though  they  might  have  been.  Characteristical- 


ly, there  were  things  of  real  significance  revealed  in 
these  heavenly  manifestations. 

Life  Beyond  the  Grave 

In  Section  76  a  remarkable  account  is  given  con- 
cerning life  beyond  the  resurrection — the  very  sub- 
ject which  called  forth  the  revelation  in  the  first 
place.    We  shall  mention  only  two  things  here. 

(1)  It  is  here  revealed  that  all  men,  save  the 
sons  of  perdition  who  have  lost  the  power  to  repent 
— who,  in  the  words  of  Alma,  are  "dead  as  to  things 
pertaining  unto  righteousness" — shall  "be  redeemed 
in  the  due  time  of  the  Lord." 

And  this  is  the  gospel,  the  glad  tidings,  which 
the  voice  out  of  the  heavens  bore  record  unto  us — 

That  he  came  into  the  world,  even  Jesus,  to  be 
crucified  for  the  world,  and  to  bear  the  sins  of  th£ 
world,  and  to  sanctify  the  world,  and  to  cleanse  it 
from  all  unrighteousness; 

That  through  him  all  might  be  saved  whom  the 
Father  had  put  into  his  power  and  made  by  him; 

Who  glorifies  the  Father,  and  saves  all  the  works 
of  his  hands,  except  those  sons  of  perdition  who 
deny  the  Son  after  the  Father  has  revealed  him. 
(See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  76:40-43.) 

(2)  The  remaining  verses  describe  the  three  de- 
grees of  glory — all  degrees  of  salvation.  Of  great 
interest  is  the  description  of  the  celestial  glory. 
(Verses  50  to  70.) 

Questions: 

1.  How  does  one  qualify  for  the  celestial  glory? 

2.  What  are   its   promises? 

The  rehgious  life  of  those  who  shall  inherit  the 
celestial  kingdom  as  described  in  this  revelation  de- 
serves reflection.  Here  we  find  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
high  moral  living.  Those  who  enter  the  celestial 
kingdom  will  feel  at  home  there  because  they  are 
living  the  laws  of  Christ.  Note  verses  51-53,  69. 
These  are  they  "who  have  received  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,"  "who  by  keeping  the  commandments  might 
be  washed  and  cleansed  from  all  their  sins,"  "who 
overcome  by  faith,"  and  "who  are  just  and  true." 

Glorious  are  the  promises  to  those  who  inherit 
this  kingdom.  Most  interesting  and  blessed  is  the 
promise  of  dwelling  eternally  in  the  presence  of  the 
Father  and  Son.  Surely,  life  in  its  deepest  essence 
consists  of  fellowship  with  other  persons  who  will 
reveal  to  us  life  in  its  richest  and  fullest  sense. 


REVIEW 

Nov.  29, 1964 

(Lessons  covering  pages  780  to  792,  previously 
scheduled  for  Nov.  29  and  Dec.  6,  will  be  given  Dec. 
6  and  13.) 
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to  reach  his  potential,  the  goal  of  holy  hfe  with  God. 
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INSIGHTS   INTO  .  .  . 

WE'LL  KEEP 
A  WELCOME 

by  Anthony  I.  Bentley 


A  welcome  is  a  kind  of  reception  extended  by  a 
host  or  other  gracious  person  to  a  guest  or  new- 
comer. It  connotes  that  the  initiator  has  something 
to  share  with  the  other,  be  it  his  hospitality,  prop- 
erty, companionship,  or  the  advantage  of  greater 
maturity. 

This  is  basically  the  nature  of  life.  God,  as  well 
as  members  of  society  who  have  developed  gener- 
osity and  love,  welcomes  the  younger,  the  stranger, 
or  the  alienated  into  His  blessed  way  of  life  again, 

Man,  Often  Separate  and   Lonely,  Needs  Kindness 

In  harmony  with  God's  pattern  of  generous  love, 
Jesus  Christ  organized  the  world  so  that  each  per- 
son born  into  mortality  might  be  welcomed  into  a 
home  group.  However,  in  time  each  person  has  to 
lessen  his  dependence  on  the  family.  For  joy  and 
growth  he  has  to  balance  social  conformity  with  in- 
dependent achievement. 

Growth  and  independence  bring  change  and  call 
for  many  adjustments.  Most  adolescents  and  their 
parents  find  this  out.  In  fact,  a  youth  may  experi- 
ence such  desperation  to  free  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  changing  in  so  many  ways,  as  to  ap- 
proach a  crisis — to  be  overcome  by  his  separateness 
and  loneliness. 

He  may  lose  his  sense  of  identity  and  relation- 
ship, not  knowing  exactly  who  he  is  and  to  which 
groups  he  belongs.  His  awareness  of  what  he  is  and 
what  he  is  not,  of  the  self  (see  chart  on  the  next 
page)  and  the  not-self  may  be  dimmed.  His  adopted 
view  of  life  and  system  of  personal  and  social  rela- 
tionships may  be  suddenly  full  of  disharmony  and 
confusion.  Rebellion  against  his  own  world  and 
over-identification  with  some  new  hero  or  movement 
in  the  world-at-large  are  frequent  developments. 

An  Important  Challenge  to  Mediating 

These  conditions  may  require  the  attention  of 
parents  and  leaders  of  the  groups  God  has  estab- 
lished to  do  for  the  dependent  member  the  things 
he  cannot  do  for  himself.  Home,  Church,  and  other 
community  groups  should  adopt  the  divinely-planned 
role  of  acting  as  intermediary  between  the  child  and 
God.  They  should  help  each  mortal  pilgrim  find 
meaning  in  the  world  as  he  perceives  it  and  use  it 


Jesus  Welcomes  Us  into  Self-fulfillment 

Jesus  was  born  into  a  loving  group,  however  in- 
different to  its  King  the  world  around  may  have 
been.  He  found  nature  and  His  Galilean  neighbors 
friendly  to  a  child,  and  He  grew  from  grace  to  grace, 
from  one  opportunity  to  the  next. 

At  the  age  of  12,  in  the  temple,  the  elders  of  His 
society  welcomed  Him  into  citizenship.  This  signified 
passage  into  manhood  and  increased  social  parti- 
cipation. He  enjoyed  it  and  when  possible  returned 
during  the  week  to  be  about  the  scripturally  ap- 
pointed business  of  self-fulfillment,  (w)  holiness,  and 
perfection.  (See  Genesis  17:1;  Isaiah  35:8.)  It  seems 
that  by  answering  questions  His  self-image,  beliefs 
and  values  shaped  into  a  pattern  or  system  and'^ 
crystallized  into  a  view  of  life  with  more  clarity 
than  ever  before. 

The  Master's  Self-system  Increased  in  Unity 

How  enriched  our  knowledge  of  Jesus'  life  will 
be  when  we  learn  of  yet  earlier,  and  subsequent, 
experiences  in  self- discovery  and  rebirth!  The  rec- 
ords say  that  the  process  was  gradual  and  cumula- 
tive. (See  Luke  2:40,  53;  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
93:12,  14.) 

In  the  temple  incident  Jesus  reached  a  new 
height  of  maturity  by  balancing  the  teachings  of  His 
family  with  His  own  will.  Mary's  emphasis  to  seek 
and  love  the  Lord  (Deuteronomy  6:4-9,  the  Shema 
or  Harken  Verse  and  its  context),  probably  came 
into  His  awareness  as  never  before.  In  a  three-way 
orientation.  He  sought  to  fulfil  His  mother's  expecta- 
tions by  following  the  way  of  God  in  a  self-rele- 
vant, meaningful  manner. 

However  peripheral  or  impersonal  the  teachings 
of  home  and  synagogue  may  have  seemed  earlier  to 
His  boyish  mind,  He  was  learning  to  internalize  and 
apply  them.  Matters  of  mere  fact  were,  by  meaning- 
ful identification,  becoming  matters  of  importance. 
They  were  His  very  own,  personal  and  satisfying. 

The  process  of  mature  self-extension  in  Jesus  was 
beautifully  demonstrated  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane  when  He  strove  to  put  Himself  in  the  place 
of  all  sinners,  take  their  burdens  upon  Him- 
self, and  draw  all  men  unto  the  Father.  As  the 
Organizer  and  Lord  of  life  He  prayed  and  worked 
to  make  all  thing  one  in  purpose,  reconciled  to  God 
and  His  Plan.  (See  Ephesians  1:10;  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  27:13.) 

Thus  in  Jesus'  self-system  everything  has  a 
meaningful  place  and  contribution,  keeping  a  wel- 
come for  us  through  our  Elder  Brother  so  that  we 
may  come  into  our  Father's  fulness  of  love  and 
companionship. 
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Levels  of  the  Self-system^ 

{How  the  member  looks  at  himself) 


Group  welcome  to  the  prospective  member. 


Teacher's  welcome  to  the  student. 


ONE'S    I^APERSONAL, 
EXTERNAL  WORLD  OF 
GENERAL   AWARENESS. 

(Sunday  School  teachers 

and  leaders  are 

a  part  of  this  world.) 


Leader's  welcome 
to  participants. 


5.    Adults'  welcome  to   youth. 


1.  Group  Welcome  to  Prospective  Member 

Everyone's  experience  with  lonely  and  forsaken  humans 
confirms  God's  declaration  that  "It  is  not  good  that  the 
man  should  be  alone.  .  .  .  (Genesis  2:18.)  This  is  doubly 
evident  when  a  convert  or  reactivated  member  finds  him- 
self outside  of  things  in  the  Church  program.  Enlistment 
progress  is  lost.  Then,  if  not  before,  the  Church  becomes 
a  distant,  cold,  and  foreign  bit  of  reality. 

But  if,  upon  identifying  with  the  program,  acceptance, 
interest,  status,  responsibility,  and  warmth  of  friendship  are 
extended,  his  Church  groups  will  become  significant  to  the 
lonely  soul — importantly  his  own.  It  is  one  of  life's  most 
satisfying  discoveries  to  find  that  he  is  valued  and  held 
in  high  esteem  by  fellow  group  members. 

From  what  he  perceives  that  others  think  of  him,  he 
forms  his  mental  picture  (self-image)  of  himself.  This 
makes  it  very  important  that  the  group  extend  acceptance 
and  love  to  each  member,  just  as  God  does  to  each  of  His 
children. 

2.  Teacher's  Welcome  to  the  Student 

Teachers  come  into  children's  lives  when  it  is  appro- 
priate that  adult  influence  be  increased.  How  fortimate 
when  the  teacher  herself  has  an  harmonious  self-system  and 
in  turn  develops  the  child's  unique  qualities,  in  which  he 
has  the  most  confidence,  always  watching  for  clues  of 
latent  potentialities!  Fear,  neglect,  or  fantasy  may  have 
stifled  them  beyond  the  child's  ability  to  recognize.  Experi- 
ence enables  the  teacher  to  detect  what  is  sham  or  masked 
behavior,   generally   suggestive  of   crying  need. 

Standing  somewhere  between  the  teacher's  cultural 
heritage  and  the  child's  perception  of  reality,  the  teacher 
bridges  the  two  with  enthusiastic  love.  She  keeps  a  welcome 
which  stimulates  the  formation  of  plans,  enabling  the  stu- 
dent to  better  anticipate  and  control  events  in  his  environ- 
ment. 


Leader's  Welcome  to    Worshipers 

True  worship  is  identification  with  God  in  the  name  of 
Christ  so  that  the  worshiper  becomes  more  like  the  objects 
of  his  reverence.  He  is  changed  from  his  mundane  state — 
progressing  from  "glory  to  glory"  of  a  higher  order.  (See 
//  Corinthians  3: 18.) 

The  worshiper  has  given  intellectual  assent  to  the  group 
beliefs.  It  is  the  leader's  function  to  reinforce  this  with 
inspirational  warmth  and  fellowship,  both  social  and  of  the 
Spirit,  so  that  emotional  valuations  toward  God  and  man 
will  increase  and  the  member  develop  the  will  to  do  God's 
work  as  a  faithful  volunteer. 

4.  Leader's  Welcome  to  Participants 

A  little  of  the  isolate  or  the  rebel  may  come  out  in 
each  person  if  he  does  not  think  his  leaders  are  dependable 
and  trustworthy.  If  they  do  not  keep  faith  and  promises, 
if  they  over-push  and  over-challenge,  or  if  they  do  not  get 
the  clues  that  the  member  is  ready  for  increased  participa- 
tion and  accord  him  some  satisfying  responsibility,  status, 
and  esteem,  his  balance  between  authority  and  independence 
becomes  threatened.  He  separates  from  the  group,  regresses 
into  a  childish  behavior  pattern,  or  becomes  fixed  in  a  false 
balance  that  is  satisfying  but  not  progressive. 

5.  Adults'  Welcome  to  Youth 

When  the  child  comes  to  church  groups,  he  has  already 
identified  with  his  parents.  They  and  close  playmates  are 
"significant  others."  But  especially  in  early  adolescence,  if 
the  youth  is  to  avoid  fixation  as  a  mere  child,  the  range  of 
identification  must  be  extended  outside  the  home  and  neigh- 
borhood. 

If  the  Church  includes  associates,  teachers,  and  leaders 
to  whom  the  child  can  turn  for  his  new  values,  such  as  a 
sense  of  independence,  acceptance,  status,  and  fulfillment, 
he  will  say  his  is   the  "best"   ward   in   the   Church. 

Too  often,  however,  the  extension  of  identification  is 
born  of  boredom  and/or  rebellion  against  conformity.  The 
"significant  others"  to  whom  he  now  turns  are  also  in  re- 
bellion against  the  home  and  Church.  Without  realizing 
it,  the  youth  becomes  more  of  a  conformist  to  his  peer 
group's  wishes  than  he  is  a  rebel. 

It  is  feeling  the  welcome  of  one's  group  and  identifying 
with  their  goals  and  leaders  that  puts  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  path  to  fulfillment. 


iBasic  idea  for  chart  by  Gordon  W.  Allport.  See  Orlo  Strunk,  Jr., 
Religion,  A  Psychological  Interpretation;  Abingdon  Press,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  page  53. 
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Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


BIRDS  IN 
THE  BUSH 

My  friend  is  pushing  80  now. 
Yet  he  continues  to  talk  excitedly 
about  life.  His  business  holdings 
are  extensive.  But  he  still  enters 
new  ventures  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  boy  at  his  first  ball 
game. 

As  several  of  us  chatted  the 
other  day,  he  was  asked  about  the 
key  to  his  remarkable  success,  his 
continuing  youthfulness. 

His  brown  eyes  twinkled.  He 
tilted  back  his  bald,  sun-tanned 
head  and  smiled:  "You  know,  they 
say  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush.  But  I  have  always 
gone  after  the  two  in  the  bush." 

He  paused,  then  said,  "May  I 
give  you  an  example?  I  got  my 
start  in  business  in  Hurricane,  a 
semitropical,  little  town  in  south- 
em  Utah.  Hurricane  is  known  for 
its  red  soil,  fine  orchards,  and  hot 
summers.  Nearby  is  the  Virgin 
River.  Its  waters  become  treach- 
erous at  times.  I  was  in  my  twen- 
ties when  I  started  a  general  store 
there.  My  business  often  took  me 
to  St.  George — 31  miles  away,  the 
way  most  people  traveled.  That 
was  the  sure,  safe  way." 

My  friend  continued:  "But  I  did 
not  take  that  road.  I  always  took 
a  poorer  route.  The  road  was 
twisted,  rutted,  and  full  of  rocks 
and  high  centers.  It  wound  over 
'Purgatory  Hill,'  a  real  beast  in  a 
rainstorm.  There  was  white  clay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  then  red 
clay,  and  was  topped  by  a  rocky 
ledge.  The  greatest  hazard,  though, 
was  the  crossing  of  the  Virgin 
River." 


(For  Course  4,  lesson  of  November  29, 
"Nephi  Gets  the  Brass  Plates";  for  Course  8, 
lesson  of  October  25,  "David,  the  Young 
Champion";  for  Course  12,  lesson  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  "A  Gentile  Crosses  Many  Waters"; 
for  Course  14,  lesson  of  December  13,  "Unto 
Caesar  Shalt  Thou  Go";  and  of  general 
interest.) 


He  now  spoke  earnestly:  "Yes, 
it  was  in  many  ways  a  terrible 
routa  But  it  was  11  miles  shorter. 
And  it  was  always  a  challenge  to 
me,  particularly  in  crossing  the 
Virgin.  Once  or  twice  my  Model-T 
got  stuck  in  midstream.  Somehow 
I  managed  to  get  out.  I  learned, 
too,  never  to  cross  where  the  water 
was  smooth.  This  meant  sand  had 
accumulated  at  the  stream  bottom. 
I  found  it  was  always  better  to 
cross  in  rough  water.  The  sand 
would  be  moving  there." 

Is  it  not  true  that  too  often  too 
many  of  us  seek  the  safety  of  se- 
curity instead  of  the  adventure  of 
the  unknown?  We  cling  fast  to 
the  bird  in  the  hand.  And  the 
tighter  and  longer  we  cling  the 
more  we  squeeze  courage  and  crea- 
tivity from  our  lives.  The  gray  of 
fear  moves  in  and  rosy  wonder 
fades. 

Jacob's  love  of  new  horizons  ap- 
peared to  flag  with  old  age.  He 
seemed  to  hesitate  about  going 
down  into  Egypt  to  meet  his  long 
lost  son,  Joseph,  after  Joseph's 
brothers  had  found  him,  the 
Pharaoh's  ruler. 

On  the  journey  to  Egypt,  Jacob 
paused  at  Beersheba,  offering  a 
sacrifice  to  God.  The  Lord  there 
spoke  to  Jacob:  "...  I  am  God, 
the  God  of  thy  father:  fear  not  to 
go  down  into  Egypt;  for  I  will 
there  make  of  thee  a  great  na- 
tion."i 

At  this  same  Beersheba,  the 
Lord  had  previously  spoken  to 
Jacob's  father,  Isaac:  "...  I  am 
the  God  of.  Abraham  thy  father: 
fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee,  and 
will  bless  thee.   .  .   ."^ 

The  Lord  had  previously  spoken 
to  Abraham,  Isaac's  father:  ".  .  . 
Fear  no+,  Abram:  I  am  thy 
shield.    .   .   .^ 


^Genesis  46:1-3. 
^Genesis  26:24. 
^Genesis  15:1. 


The    Lord   spoke    to   Jacob    at    night: 
"Fear   not    to   go    down    into    Egypt." 

The  Lord,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, reminded  His  chosen 
prophets  to  take  heart,  to  know 
that  He  was  with  them,  and  to 
move  into  the  unknowns  ahead. 

Robert  N.  Sears,  vice  president 
of  Phillips  Petroleum  Company, 
for  years  served  as  assistant  to  the 
late  President  Henry  D.  Moyle  in 
the  oil  business.  Bob  Sears  recent- 
ly described  how  his  boss  kept 
pushing  him  into  new  challenges: 
"In  my  early  days  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness when  I  was  helping  to  con- 
struct an  oil  refinery,  and  later 
when  working  in  the  refinery, 
every  time  Henry  Moyle  came  to 
Spokane,  which  was  about  every 
three  months,  he  would  change  my 
job.  I  often  felt  I  should  stay  a 
longer  time  on  some  jobs,  to  get  a 
little  more  experience.  His  remark 
to  me  was,  'You'll  have  to  learn 
faster.'  "* 

There  are  more  than  two  birds 
in  the  bush.  The  numbers  are  un- 
limited. Happy  is  the  man  who 
pursues  them.  Happier  is  he  who 
pursues  them  with  a  courage  fired 
by  a  faith  in  Him  who  spoke  to 
Jacob  at  Beersheba:  ".  .  .  Fear 
not  to  go  down  into  Egypt;  for 
there  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation." 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


^"Magnifying  Our  Potential,"  an  address  by 
Robert    N.    Sears    at    the    concluding    dinner, 
Brigham  Young  University  Management  Con- 
ference, Provo,  Utah,   June  5,   1964. 
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